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James Hemphill’s Account of — 
A Visit to Maryland in 1802 


EDITED BY JOHN A. MUNROE 
Department of History, University of Delaware 


¢¢ BN THE last decade of the eighteenth century and the 
| first of the nineteenth, its commerce on the high seas 
was the most interesting fact in the history of the city 
of Wilmington,” wrote Christopher L. Ward in a paper en- 
titled Some Leaves from the Log-Books and Letters of James 
Hemphill, Mariner and Merchant of Wilmington, 1793-1797, 
published by the Historical Society of Delaware in 1914. 
Herein the distinguished novelist and historian told a fascinat- 
ing tale of several voyages to the West Indies and France made 
by James Hemphill before he reached his twenty-fifth year. 
“T wish,” Ward continued, “I might give some further account 
of him, of his trip with his brother Johnny in a chaise to his 
Uncle Moore’s at Berlin, Maryland, six days on the road each 
Way, a journey in some respects more adventurous and more 
dangerous than a voyage to the West Indies.” 


That journal is here printed. It became the property of 
the Historical Society, along with other Hemphill papers, 
through the gift of Mrs. Christopher L. Ward. “A Visit to 
Maryland, 1802,” as it is called, is merely one of many sections 
of a manuscript book in which James Hemphill logged sev- 
eral of his voyages, recorded the arrival and departure of 
ships, and made occasional other notes. 


The writer, James Hemphill, was born on August 4, 1774, 
son of William and Elizabeth Allison Hemphill. His father 
was an Ulsterman, who had come to Wilmington in the 1760’s 
and become a successful merchant. After gaining consider- 
able mercantile experience here and abroad, James succeeded 
his father in the grocery business in 1798.” 

1. Hemphill Family Bible, Historical Society of Delaware; Ward, op. cit., 5-7 


2. Broadside of May 16, 1798, Collection of Broadsides on Various Subjects relating 


ae 


to Delaware, Wilmington Institute Free Library. 
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Four years later, in the summer of 1802, the ordinary 
course of trade in Wilmington was threatened with disruption 
when an outbreak of yellow fever appeared in Philadelphia. 
Wilmington took precautions against the introduction of the 
fever through the Pennsylvania fugitives who soon began ar- 
riving here. Some of them were forced “to perform a quar- 
antine of ten days, without the limits of the Borough.” Vessels 
from abroad were “restricted to such quarantine as, on the ex- 
amination of the Health Officer and the subsequent delibera- 
tion of the Board of Health, appeared to be necessary.’* 


These precautions were taken as a result of previous ex- 
perience with the yellow fever. Although Wilmington had 
been so fortunate as to escape the epidemics which raged 
through Philadelphia in 1793 and 1797—had, in fact, become 
a refuge for the people and the trade of that city—the year 
1798 had seen the first appearance of the dread disease along 
the Christiana. Before cold weather ended the plague in that 
year, 252 persons had died in Wilmington, among them the 
merchant, Eleazer McComb, the lawyer, Joseph Miller, and 
the former Congressman, John Patten.‘ 


In 1802, despite precautions based on earlier experience, 
the yellow fever spread from Philadelphia to Wilmington 
early in September. Several people residing on lower King 
Street became ill, and physicians advised desertion of the area 


8. John Vaughan, A Concise History of the Autumnal Fever, which Prevailed in the 
Borough of Wilmington, in the Year 1801 (Wilmington, 1803), 4-5. James Hemphill 
and his friend and onetime partner in business, John Warner, as an acting a evies 
of the Wilmington Board of Health, in June, 1802, had inspected the schooner Eliza 
from Port Republicain, Haiti, and had certified that they found her well cleansed ep 
her cargo of coffee and goat-skins in good order. Ibid., 28. In July this ship went 
on to Philadelphia, where there was some suspicion that she was responsible for th 
introduction of yellow fever, since ‘‘she had lost some of her hands in the Cape and a 
her passage.” “The Cape” probably refers to a Haitian port, variously Cap Francois 
Cap Haitien, or Port Republicain. William Currie and Isaac Cathrall, Facts and Ob. 
servations Relative to the Origin, Progress, and Nature of the Fever . me in Phila- 
delphia in... 1802. To Which is Added a Summary of the Rise and Progress of the 


Disease in Wilmington, Communicated by Dr. E. A. Smith and D 
that Borough (Philadelphia, 1802), 12. te Saas 


4, Elizabeth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington (Philadelphia, 1851), 210-213: 
William Currie, Memoires of the Yellow Fever (Philadelphia, 1798) 46 119 "124 129, 
138-139. The great abolitionist, Warner Mifflin, and two sons of Joronh Tatnall he 
famous Brandywine miller, also succumbed to the fever in 1798. aa: 
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south of Third and east of Market Street.> James Hemphill, 
whose wharf lay in this region, noted in his diary on Septem- 
ber 10: “Moved my books & papers to my fathers & shut up 
my stores in consequence of the alarm that is prevailing about 
the wharves of the sickness & the pretty general removal in 
that neighbourhood.” - 


This outbreak of yellow fever never became as serious as 
that of 1798, but to the citizens the memory of the dire events 
four years before made it seem even more frightful than it was. 
“The disease progressed with accumulated violence,” wrote 
Dr. John Vaughan, the only physician who remained on duty. 
In October several cases occurred north of Third Street, and 
“about the 2oth the inhabitants in the higher and previously 
secure parts of the town were seized with consternation, and 
fled. A melancholy gloom pervaded the deserted Streets, and 
the forlorn subjects of disease suffered accumulated miseries.”° 


By November 2, when the epidemic was abating, at least 
seventy-two people had died of it in Wilmington, and, in ad- 
dition to this great loss, the city had suffered an interruption 
to the trade which was its life.’ “Living in one of our cities 
while the fever is raging,” James Bayard declared, a year later, 
‘Gs like walking among pits blind-folded.”* Even the news- 
paper, The Mirror of the Times, suspended publication until, 
as it announced, “our hands are willing to return from the 
country, whither a part of them are retired on account of the 
present ill-state of health in this Borough.” 


Earlier October issues of the Mirror carried an advertise- 
ment of James Hemphill, who wished to sell “the schooner 
Delaware, burthen 430 barrels, a staunch good vessel, well cal- 
culated for a coaster, being of an easy draft of water. Also 
one fourth part of the fast sailing brig Eagle, burthen 820 


5. Vaughan, op. cit., 6-8; Benjamin Ferris, A History of the Original Settlements on 
the Delaware (Wilmington, 1846), 238; Montgomery, op. cit., 213. 

6. Vaughan, op. cit., 11-12. 

7. Ibid., 13. 


8. J. A. Bayard to Andrew Bayard, Wilmington, Sept. 28, 1803, Bayard Papers, 
I (Library of Congress). 


9. Mirror, Oct. 23, 1802. 
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barrels. . . . Likewise 30 hogsheads Gaudeloupe [sic] Molas- 
ses, and 2 cases Hamburgh Dowlass.””° On October 21 the 
Delaware was sold to a Mr. Donaldson “‘at 1350 dolls at 4 mo 
Creditt including the discount,” and on that day the Hemphill 
family moved out of town “on Acct. of the Sickness.” A day 
later James set off on a business trip, “a collecting jaunt” he 
calls it, to Lancaster. Returning within a few days and find- 
ing the fever still raging, he set off once more, this time on a 
longer trip, to visit his “Uncle Moore”” at Berlin, Maryland, 
down the peninsula. 


James Hemphill was accompanied on both trips by his 
brother John, who was ten years his junior.* The peninsula 
journey, charted by James Hemphill on the accompanying 
map, took the brothers southward from Wilmington to Red 
Lion, Odessa, and Smyrna, to use the modern names, then west- 
ward to Millington and Church Hill, on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. From Church Hill they traveled southwest- 
ward to Greensboro, Denton, and Federalsburg, Maryland, 
Woodland and Laurel, Delaware, and, again in Maryland, 
Salisbury, Snow Hill, and Berlin. This trip was begun on 
October 29 and completed on November 3. 


To return, James Hemphill took the stage, John and the 
uncle following in the chaise which had carried the young 
men south. Their route lay almost directly north, along the 


10. Ibid., Oct. 17, 1802. 


11. J. Hemphill to George Kennard,, Wilmington, Oct. 21, 1802, Hemphill Letter- 
Book, 1801-1803 (Historical Society of Delaware), 377. The selling price of the 
Delaware, declared James Hemphill, “is less than % what I gave for her but from 
the fall in vessels & she not suiting me I was induced to sell her.” To Robert Ralston, 
Wilmington, Oct. 21, 1802, ibid., 376. 


12. The present editor has been unable exactly to identify this person. Perhaps he 
was the John Moore who died October 27, 1804, at the age of 54, and is buried in 
the Buckingham Presbyterian Cemetery, Berlin. Willard F. Hudson, Inscriptions on 
Tombstones in Cemeteries of Worcester County, Maryland (mimeographed, Washing- 
ton, n. d.) See also I. Page Marshall, Old Buckingham by the Sea (Philadelphia, 
1936), 61, 67. In James Hemphill’s Letter-Book, 1801-1803, page 371, is a copy of 
a letter on business and family affairs to a John Moore. It is dated Wilmington, Oct. 
11, 1802. Mrs. Sarah Moore was the sister of James Hemphill’s mother. Historical 
Research Committee of the Colonial Dames of Delaware, A Calendar of Delaware Wills, 
New Oastle Oounty, 1682-1800 (New York, 1911), 112. 


13, John Hemphill was born December 8, 1784. He married a& niece of Stephen 


Girard and, like James, spent the latter part of his life in Philadelphia. Hemphill Family 
Bible; Ward, op. cit., 7, 35. 
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main road through Delaware, past Dagsboro, Georgetown, 
Milford, Dover, Smyrna, Odessa, and Red Lion to Wil- 
mington, thus following, in the latter part, their outward 
course. ‘he return was quickly made, the trip by stage taking 
only two days and the chaise arriving one day later. 


The Hemphills were encouraged to hurry back to Wil- 
mington by news that the epidemic was at an end. On No- 
vember 13, the day that James Hemphill arrived home, the 
Mirror announced: ‘We feel a considerable degree of satis- 
faction in stating to the readers of the Mirror that the calamity 
which has for some time ravaged our Borough has entirely 
subsided. No case of disease has occurred for more than a 
fortnight. ‘he citizens have returned to their occupations, 
and all idea of infection is given up. We sincerely hope that 
the town may no more witness such scenes as the last few weeks 
have produced.” 


The value of Hemphill’s travel journal is to be found in 
the pictures it presents of a town fair, of the influence of evan- 
gelical religion, and, chiefly, of travel conditions—roads and 
taverns, bridges and ferries. The interested reader may desire 
to compare with this journal the somewhat similar Journal of 
Benjamin Miffin,; the Record of a Tour from Philadelphia to 
Delaware and Maryland, which is just forty years earlier than 
Hemphill’s.* 


For the sake of clarity, the editor has begun every sentence 
with a capital letter and concluded every sentence with a 
period. Frequently Hemphill merely left a space to indicate 
the beginning of a new sentence, a device which seemed clearer 
in manuscript than in print. Interior punctuation has not been 
changed except that superior letters have been brought down 
to the line of the others and have been followed by a period to 
indicate an abbreviation. The assistance of Miss Gertrude 
Brinckle and Miss Ruthanna Hindes is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 


14, Edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits and published by the New York Public Library 
in 1935. 


A Visit to Maryland, 1802 


By JAMES HEMPHILL 


Thursday Octr. 21. In consequence of increased alarm 
of the Yellow fever & its approaching nearer to our house Our 
family moved out of town.” 


Friday Octr. 22. My Brother John & myself started on 
a collecting jaunt up the Country, visited Lancaster & Re- 
turned to our home in the country on Wednesday Octr. 27th.*® 


Thursday Octr. 28th. No appearance of the fever in town 
becoming any better John & myself determined to start to- 
morrow on a visit to Uncle Moore’s in Berlin Worcester Coun- 
ty Maryland. Went into town to make some arrangements 
for our journey & to settle some necessary business at the Bank 
and Custom house™ being uncertain how long we should be 
gone; & having some business down that way concluded it 
would be a good time to try & have it settled. 


Friday Octr. 29 Waving previously fixed every thing for 
our departure we started after breakfast on our intended visit. 
In order to compare the time & distance should I ever go this 


rout again I shall keep an exact acct. of the time from one stage 
to another. 


From Christiana ferry to the Red lion distance 13 miles 
we were 2% hours where we fed our horse, started for Cant- 


15. Omitted is a note concerning the departure of a ship at the beginning of this entry. 
James Hemphill had for months been noting the arrival and departure of ships from 
the port of Wilmington. 


16. The “home in the country” may have been at Shellpot Hill, where William Hemp- 
hill lived, according to A Directory and Register for the Year 1814... of the Borough 
of Wilmington and Brandywine (Wilmington, 1814). “I propose starting up the coun- 
try,” James Hemphill wrote to Robert Ralston, “to try & settle some old Accounts I 
have unpaid.’ Wilmington, October 21, 1802, Hemphill Letter-Book, 376. 


17. The Bank of Delaware was chartered by the legislature in 1795 and opened for 
business in that year on the northwest corner, Fourth and Market Streets, Wilmington. 
Anna T. Lincoln, Wilmington, Delaware; Three Centuries under Four Flags, 1609-1973 
(Rutland, Vt., 1937), 116. The Custom House was moved from New Castle to Wil- 
mington at the end of the eighteenth century and “for nearly a half century thereafter 
it was located in a small rented building on Water Street, betwen Market and King 


streets.” J. Thomas Scharf et al., History of Delaware 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888) 
II, 752. : 
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through Delaware and Maryland. It was drawn by Hemphill and is a part of his journal which is in the possession of the Historical Society f Del 
: of Delaware. 


hill’s note above, was a subscription map of Delaware prepared by Pierre Charles Varle. 
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The map reproduced here charts the course of James Hemphill’s journey 
“Varleys map,” referred to in Hemp 
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wells Bridge* dist 12 miles where we arrived in 2 hours. Here 
we dined. Our entertainment was very good & served up quick. 
The last time I was along this road I though[t] this house was 
well kept which induced us to come on to dinner. Otherwise 
we should have dined at the Red lion. Dinner over we again 
started & arrived at Duck Creek distance 13 miles in 2 hours 
& 20 min. After supper we called on my friend Mr. Geo. 
Kennard at his store.” He engaged us to take breakfast with 
him in the morning. 


Saturday Octr. 30 Waited on Mr. K at his store. From 
thence we went to his house, were introduced to Mrs. K & two 
of her sisters. Before we had been long seated Mrs. K at- 
tacked in the most severe Methodist strain I ever heard, told 
me I was in the broad road to hell, & that when there I would 
recollect to conversation that was passing between us when I 
saw her seated at the right hand of Christ, &Ca. I was lost 
in surprise at such a salutation from a person I had never seen 
before & had it not been for the Respect I had for her husband 
I should have left the table & the house without any ceremony. 
In justice to Mr. K. I thought he did not approve of such pro- 
ceeding from his silence. But her sisters I believe were as bad 
as she as now and then they would I was going to say assist her 
but of thatshe required none. Breakfast being over We started 
& arrived at the head of Chester or Bridge town” in 2 h[ours] 
& 20 m[inutes] dist{ance] 13 miles dined, called on several 
people with whom we had business, & then started again for 

18. Cantwell’s Bridge is the modern Odessa, the name having been changed in 1855. 
Ibid., II, 1005. 


19. According to Scharf, “George Kennard & Co.” were the principal merchants of 
Duck Creek Cross Roads, now Smyrna, in 1789, in which year they advertised for 
sale ‘‘a very large assortment of European goods” just imported from Liverpool and 
London. Jbid., II, 1099. Hemphill and Kennard had close business relations. See 
Hemphill Letter-Book, 1801-1803, 368, 377, 379, 383. 


20. George Kennard, of Duck Creek, and “the amiable Miss Providence Lane, of 
Baltimore,’ were married in Calvert County, Maryland, on Sunday evening, September 
10, 1791, by Mr. John Long. Delaware Gazette, Sept. 17,1791. 


21. Head of Chester or Bridgetown was a small post town at the head of navigation 
and on the north bank of the Chester River in Kent County, Maryland. Its present 
name is Millington. Joseph Scott, A Geographical Description of the States of Maryland 
and Delaware (Philadelphia, 1807), 71; Frederic Emory, Queen Anne’s County, Its 
Early History and Development (mimeographed, Baltimore, 1936), 224-225; Dennis 
Griffith, Map of the State of Maryland (Philadelphia, 1795). 
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Churchill” where we arrived in 2 h[ours] & 10 m[inutes] 
distance 13 miles. 


We were late arriving at this place having been detained 
a considerable time at Bridge town, had our horse put up for 
the night, & ordered supper. The tavern keepers name is Har- 
rington. Being informed that Mr. Butcher™ was out of town 
we concluded as it was late to call on him in the morning not 
being convenient to go to him this evening. In the course of 
the evning I began to feel very uneasy supposing we had got 
into an indifferent tavern. I cannot account for my uneasiness 
as the house was very clean & decent and the landlord oblig- 
ing. After we had gone to bed we were disturbed by a fellow 
coming into the room by a side door with his head tied up with 
a hand[k]erchief & in other respects of a very shabby appear- 
ance which very much encreased my fear. This fellow went 
to bed & all was quiet. 


Sunday Octr. 31. When I awoke in the morning I was 
truly pleased to find all well, breakfasted and started, called 
on Mr. Butcher where we were detained a short time then 
continued on our rout to 9 bridges“ where we found a Major 
Purnell® stoped on acct. of one of the bridges having fell in. 
After assisting Major Purnell to get his carriage across on a 
few plank[s] that were put over, we took our horse out of the 


22. Today written Church Hill. 


23. This may have been James Butcher, who was acting governor of Maryland from 
May 6 to June 9, 1809. Heinrich Ewald Buchholz, Governors of Maryland from the 
Revolution to the Year 1908 (Baltimore, 1908), 68-69, 284. “He resided near Church 
Hill and was an influential man especially in the upper part of Queen Anne’s.”’ Emory 
op. cit., 266. Cf. ibid., 256, 259, 265, 267, 269, 273, 315, 316; Washington Watiavat 
Intelligencer, Jan, 22, 1824, The trade of Church Hill, which is said to have had a 
tannery in 1807 and two granaries in 1820, may explain James Hemphill’s business 
with Mr. Butcher. Emory, op. cit., 223, 297. This business must have been the reason 
that the Hemphills went to Church Hill, which was out of their way. 


24. Nine Bridge Town was in Queen Anne’s County on the west side of Tuckahoe 
River, a branch of the Choptank, according to the map by Griffith, already cited. A 
History of Caroline County, Maryland, from Its Beginning by Laura C, Cochrane 
et al. (Federalsburg [1920]), 188, asserts that ‘Nine Bridges, latterly called Bridge- 
town,” is on the Caroline County side of the Tuckahoe. “The causeway leading ie 
Queen Anne county” from Caroline ‘was at one time said to have nine small bridges.” 


25. A William Purnall of the Sinepuxent Battalion of Worcester County was com- 


missioned a major on June 13, 1782, Maryland Revolutionary War Commissions and 


Lists of Militia Officers (book of photostats in Maryland Historical Society Baltimore) 
130. : 
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chaise & in attempting to lead him over on three planks that 
were close together just as I landed on the opposite side one 
of the planks broke & down he went. The mud and water was 
about 10 feet deep & from his strugling I was apprehensive 
he would hurt himself. However we got him out without 
much difficulty unhurt, dragged the chaise across, harnessed 
him again & continued on to Choptank bridge or Greensbor- 
ough where we dined. In the course of conversation with the 
landlord he informed us that if we went on to Federal burgh 
without going to Denton (which I had marked out as our rout 
before we left home) we would shorten our journey some miles 
and have as good accommodations there as at Denton. How- 
ever having a desire to see the country we pursued our first 
plan & after dinner set out again & arrived at Denton a little 
before sundown. After a good supper we were much diverted 
with a good federal*® landlord & Landlady of the name of 
Denny & several gentlemen of the town who happened to be 
here. The evening seemed to pass away very soon in such com- 
pany & at bed time we were conducted to a Chamber furnished 
very fashionably with two excellent beds therein. Each of us 
took one for the first time of our sleeping in separate beds since 
our departure from home. 


Started from Churchill at 9%4 oClock 

arrived atChoptank at2“ do. dist. 15 miles. 
started from do. Ate 
arrived at Denton Zia oo dist. 6 miles. 


Lost some time between Churchill & Choptank at Butch- 
ers & at 9 bridges & between Choptank & Denton we lost our 


road. 


Monday Novr. Ist. After a very comfortable sleep & a 
good breakfast we set out from Denton with much reluctance 
at lea~ing so good company, particularly as the morning was 
very unpleasant for travelling, from the snow & Rain that 
were falling. However we consoled ourselves with the pleas- 

26. ‘Federal, that is, of the Federalist party. This party prevailed in Delaware and 


James Hemphill apparently belonged to it. See James Hemphill to George Kennard, 
Wilmington, Oct. 8, 1802, Hemphill Letter-Book, 1801-1803, 368 
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ing idea of a good dinner before us from what the tavern keep- 
er told us at Choptank. About the middle of the day the 
weather cleared up & our ride was more agreable. But judge 
of our disapointment & surprize kind reader! on arriving at 
Federal burgh” alias N. W. fork bridge We found the tavern 
keeper (who was the only one in the place) moving away, & 
no possibility of getting anything to eat. However we made 
out to get our horse fed, & it was then we took a view of the 
other side of the matter & thanked our good: luck that took us 
to Denton to lodge last night instead of coming on here as the 
Choptank man advised us to do. Our host told us by way of 
consolation that we could get good fare at Cannons ferry about 
5 miles distance & a good bed if we stoped there all night; as 
soon as our horse had done eating we again set out & to our 
great astonishment there. was no public house at Cannons 
ferry.” Here we were detained in crossing the river, as the 
wind blew very hard. I did not think it safe to take the horse 
& Chaise over both at once as the flat was very small & only 
one man to scull her across so we put the chaise on first & I 
took one oar, pulled across[,] returned again, took the horse 
over,” & set out with an empty stomach for Laurel town where 
we arrived safe in the evening. Having eat nothing since 9 
oClock in the morning our first care was to order a cup of 
coffee with something solid to eat therewith. Supper brought 
ford.” we eat very hearty although the coffee was not very good 
& a steak very tough. 


Mr. Jacobs our landlord informed us that Salisbury 
27. Today written Federalsburg. 


28. Cannon’s Ferry, now Woodland, is on the Nanticoke River, below Seaford in 
Sussex County, Delaware. Delaware, a Guide to the First State (New York, 1938) 368. 
The Hemphills were now cutting across the southeastern corner of Delaware on. their 
way from Church Hifi to Berlin. 


29. Betty and Isaac Cannon, who had been given a fourteen-year monopoly on this 
ferry in 1793, asked the General Assembly in 1807 for a renewal of their grant. A 
number of people, however, protested against such a renewal and declared that the 
Cannons often obliged travellers ‘‘to wait in the cold Rain & Snow for hour(s] together 
before they could wake or rouse with a Loud strong Voice or Conk shell an old Negro 
Slave upwards of Sixty years of age who has been the only Ferryman.” One Stephen 
Moore, who owned land across the river from the Cannons, also wanted exclusive ferry- 
ing rights. Petitions of January, 1807, Legislative Papers (Delaware State Archives 
Commission, Dover). 


80. An abbreviation for forward. 
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through which we intended to pass was a very round about way 
to go to Mr. Moore’s but as there is to be a fair there tomorrow 
we concluded to go that way as first intended. 


Started from Denton at 9h. & 20m 

Arrived at Federalburgh 1“ 15“ dist 16 miles 
Started from do. I 40 

Arrived at Cannons ferry 32 20 dist 11 m 
Started from do. Ae: 

Atrived atLaureltownat 5s“ — dist 5 m. 


=~ 


Tuesday November 2nd. After Breakfast set out from 
Laurel town and arrived at Salisbury about noon. After din- 
ner we took several strolls up and down the fair. There ap- 
peared to be but little business doing. About the middle of 
the afternoon I, amongst a crowd of people, pushed ford. to 
a pedlars stall where there were a number already collected. 
On inquiring the reason I was informed that the pedlar had 
detected a Negro man stealing a piece of chintz from off his 
counter which he had handed to a second negro, & this one to 
a third untill it disappeared. The Pedlar dragged him by the 
collar before a magistrate & then brought ford. his neighbour 
pedlar who swore he saw the Negro take the Goods on which 
the magistrate sentenced him to receive 20 lashes unless he 
would return the Goods; in that case his whipping would not 
be inflicted. The fellow persisted in denying the theft, untill, 
during, & after his punishment, & many thought he was inocent 
from the good character he had always before supported. 


I could not but observe a very singular fashion that pre- 
vails in this part of the country of wearing short Red cloakes. 
There was scarcely a female old or young of the middle & low- 
er class that had not a short red cloak on. 


We were much diverted in the evening about the time of 
shutting up with the pedlars vendueing off their goods particu- 
larly with one selling ready made cloathes & at the same time 
bidding for some cheese & Cakes that were at the next stall. 
At first he through mistake would cry the bid for his cloathes 
‘that he intended to make for the cheese & offer for the cheese 
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the bid he had Received for his cloathes. Finding at last he 
could not sell and buy at the same time, and that people were 
done buying, he confounded the bids on purpose to the great 
amusement of the crowd that was collected. 


After supper I went to all the taverns in the place. At 
one I saw dancing, & at another fighting & frolicking & at all 
but the one I stopped at drunkenness to excess. Returned after 
a while to the one where the dancing was introduced myself 
to a Miss Parker, a Miss Cowan, & a third young lady name 
not recollected all from Philada. I very soon joined in the 
dancing & stayed untill about 10 oClock when I took my leave 
of the ladys. I went home to Mr. Robinson’s the tavern I put 
up at. I found all quiet & the family gone to bed except a ne- 
gro woman who was waiting for me. I was pleased with the 
orderly house Mr. Robinson keeps. He permits no dancing 
or frolicking to the disturbance of those who wish to sleep 
quiet as we found was the case in all the other taverns. 


Wednesday Novr. 3rd. At breakfast we entered into con- 
versation with a Major Burrows” who informed us he was go- 
ing to Snow hill & advised us to go that way also to Berlin 
observing that he did not think the road through the swamp 
was passable for a stranger;” on his promising to keep com- 
pany with us & conduct us the direct road to Snow hill we con- 
cluded to follow him. Breakfast over we set out, Major Bur- 
rows ina sulkey ahead. We were much diverted with the Ma- 
jor & his horse. At every muddy or rough place we came to 
he gave his little dirgin the whip & dashed through thick & 
thin as hard as he could drive by which means he would get 
away ahead sometimes out of sight but as soon as the road be- 
came good again we soon overhauled him. I suppose if the 
road had been good all the way we could have rode 3 miles to 


31. It is possible that this was Col. William Ward Burrows (1759-1805) who was 
an officer in the Revolution and later became first Major Commandant of the United 
States Marine Corps. Biographical File, Maryland Historical Society; Clyde H. Metcalf, 
A History of the United States Marine Corps (New York, 19389), 31, 38. 


32. The swamp referred to is undoubtedly the Pocomoke or Great Cypress Swamp, 
which lies in both Delaware and Maryland along the upper reaches of the Pocomoke 
River. 
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his 2 but as some was good and some bad I do not know that he 
detained us any on the whole.* 

When we Arrived at Snow hill dinner was coming on the 
table, dined, & as Major Burrows was not going any farther 
with us we set out alone & arrived at Berlin about sun down & 
found Uncle Moore’s family all-well. 


Started from Salisbury at 8h. 4om. 


Arrived at Snow hill Y% past 12 oC. dist 20 miles 
Started from do. at 2 oClock 
Arrived at Berlin Iom after 5 oClock dist 15 m 


Thursday Novr. 4th. All along the roads we have come 
in Maryland we observed the trees on both sides of the road 
Notched which we were informed by Uncle Moore was for 
travelers to distinguish a main country road from a bye one. 
Three Notches are for a main road & a slip off the bark for 
a bye one. If we had been informed of this before it would 
have been a good direction for us & saved us a good deal of 
inquiry. 

Friday Novr. 5th. Went to see a new Brig launched. 
She went off the stocks very handsomely. After being in the 
water, the owners sent some boats ashore for the Ladys and 
Gentlemen that were onshore to come on board. Amongst the 
rest I was invited. A Fiddler having been engaged we very 
soon joined in in dancing; evening coming on our little party 
left the company to go home which I did with a good deal of 
reluctance, being pressed very much by Capt. Predix™ (one of 


33. This road was probably worse than most of the roads on the Shore. The geogra- 
pher, Joseph Scott, wrote of them in 1807: ‘‘On the Eastern Shore . . . the roads, 
which are natural, are so excellent, that no artificial roads will ever, perhaps, be re- 
quired. They are covered a few inches deep with a light sand, so that when rain falls, 
it almost instantly sinks into the earth. Though delightfully smooth and level, in the 
summer and autumn, when the sand is extremely dry and light, they are fatiguing for 
to travel upon, as the horses feet sink into the sand, which slides from underneath, in 
like manner as hard snow, when a little frozen.” Op. cit. 


34. Capt. Predix may be Major Joshua Prideaux (1767-1836), who, like his father, 
was a member of Buckingham Presbyterian Church, Berlin. He owned a large planta- 
tion, had a mill, kept a store, and made salt. ‘‘His boats landed in front’ of his house, 
which faced Ayres Creek, ‘“‘and he sailed them far and near. His own boats brought 
goods to his store from the New York markets.” Page, Old Buckingham, 71; Hudson, 
Inscriptions on Tombstones in Cemeteries of Worcester County. See also Page, op. cit., 
88, 56, 62, 64, 66. There were, however, several other men of a name similar to Predix 


in Worcester in 1802. 
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the owners) to go to his house that evening where all the com- 
pany were going preparations having been previously made 
for their entertainment & accommodation. But knowing his 
house to be small & the company large that were to go home 
with him I declined increasing it & adding to his trouble. 


Saturday Novr. 6th. Spent the evening in dancing at Mr. 
Selby’s (the tavern keeper opposite to Uncle Moore’s) he hav- 
ing invited a Number of Ladys & Gentlemen of the Neigh- 
bourhood to come & spend the evening in that way. 


Sunday Novr. 7th. Aunt Sally & all the family except 
Uncle Moore & myself went to hear a black Baptist Preacher 
who it was said was to Preach in that neighbourhood. I should 
have went also but was prevented by a swelled cheek produced 
by a cold & Uncle Moore staid at home to keep me company. 
When the family returned they informed us the black man was 
not there. 


Monday Novr. 8th. Supposing the fever in Wilmington 
must have nearly subsided by this time by the number of frosts 
that have been® We concluded on starting tomorrow morn- 
ing & as Uncle Moore wants to lay ina number of winter goods 
he determined on accompanying us. 


Tuesday Novr. gth. To my great disappointment and 
surprize, Uncle Moore informed me that our horse was foun- 
dered, having a lock jaw & a trembling all over his body & 
limbs with a severe cramp in his joints. 


We sent immediately for a horse doctor who as soon as 
he saw him said he was not foundered, but that he had the 
Hokes very bad & it was a great chance if he recovered. How- 
ever he promised to do all in his power to save him. He then 
threw him, cut out the hokes & drenched him & bathed his legs 
with warm greasy water to remove the stiffness. In a little 
time he appeared much better & had a great desire to eat and 
drink but his mouth being clenched could do neither. In the 
afternoon when he (the doctor) was going home he told us 


35. No new cases of the fever occurred in Wilmington after the “Sey morning” of 
October 28. Vaughan, Concise History, 12. 
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again that he despaired of his recovery. Being now anxious to 
get home Uncle Moore & myself walked into the Trap® to en- 
gage seats in the stage, for ourselves for the next day, determin- 
ing to Return home by that conveyance & leave my Brother to 
bring home the horse (if he should by chance recover) & the 
chaise. If not to send down a horse for him. 


On arriving at the Trap we were informed by the tavern 
keeper where the stage stops at, that he had conversed with a 
Gentleman who arrived in the last stage & who told him that 
there was scarcely any person to be seen in the streets of Wil- 
mington on Thursday & Friday last & that Mr. Gray the keep- 
er of the stage office there had not moved in. From which we 
concluded that the fever must have been still bad & that it 
would not be prudent to return yet, consequently deferred tak- 
ing seats untill the following stage day & walked home. We 
found the horse pretty lively, but the lock jaw & trembling 
still continuing, by the advice of the doctor (before he went 
home) we engaged a black boy to sit up with him that night, 
to rub him & keep him moving about being the only chance of 
removing as he said the cramp & stiffness. 


W ednesday Novr. roth. At day light we found the horse 
much worse; the lock jaw continuing, his trembling & cramp 
increased, very costive & an inclination to make water but not 
able to do either; Uncle bled him in the mouth & hind legs 
& gave him a Clyster all to no effect for about 10 oClock in 
the forenoon his strength being exausted for want of food & 
from extreme pain he fell down & from that time he continued 
struggling till g oClock in the evening when we left him, 
drawing his breath very hard & short & to all appearance 
dying. 


Thursday Novr. 11th. We found the horse dead. Agreed 
with a black man to haul him away for his hide & shoes. 


Rode into the trap to engage a passage for myself in the 
stage. 


. 36. The Trap was a small village near Berlin. Scott, Geographical Description, 133. 
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Uncle having concluded to put his unbroken mare in our 
chaise & he & my brother return that way We drove her to the 
Trap & from her gentleness we concluded she would go very 
well. 


Friday Novr. 12th. At 4 oClock breakfast being just over 
the Stage called for me, I took my leave of my relations & Em- 
barked in it, Uncle Moore & my brother were to start shortly 
after me. At Dagsborough I breakfasted again whilst the 
drivers were greasing the stage (which was to go all the way 
to Dover) & changing the horses. The driver was rather slow 
in coming to Dagsborough but the one from there to George- 
town named Hudson drove us at a round rate with 4 canadian 
horses. At Geo. town changed horses, something for the worse 
& arrived at Milford to dinner, changed horses again & ar- 
rived at Dover just after dark. Here I found Mr. Caldwell 
from New Castle, who informed me that the citizens of Wil- 
mington had generally returned to their dwellings which was 
truly pleasing being so different from the Acct. we Recd. at 
the Trap on Tuesday last. 


Left Mr. Moores at 20 m. past 4 oClock A. M. 
Arrived at Dagsborough at2om.past8 dist 20 miles. 


Started from do. at 9 

Arrived at Geo. town at 11 dist 14m. 
Started from do. at 14 past 11 

Arrived at Milford ata dist 16 “ 
Started from do. at 45 m. past 2 

Arrived at Dover atto “ past6 dist 20m 


Saturday Novr. 13. At break of day set out from Dover, 
breakfasted & changed horses at Duck Creek, changed horses 
at Appoquinimink™” & continued on toward the Red lion 
where we were to dine. Before we had gone far, We discov- 
ered (being two of us in this stage) the driver was so intoxi- 
cated that we concluded to leave the stage & walk on to the 
Trap & endeavour there to hire a horse & chaise to carry us 


37. Cantwell’s Bridge, or Odessa, is on Appoquinimink Creek. 


88. This village called The Trap is in New Castle County, Delaware. Today it is 
named Macdonough. 
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to the Red lion not considering ourselves safe with the driver 
being so drunk. He paid no attention to his horses but suf- 
fered them to go where & as they pleased. At the Trap we suc- 
ceeded in procuring a horse & Chaise & whilst they were get- 
ting ready a person came along & told us the stage was stopped 
a little distance ahead on which we concluded to take the stage 
again & drive ourselves. On coming up with it we found the 
horses reined up to the fence & the driver with his feet up on 
the foot board & his head hanging down between the horses 
legs. We presumed on stopping the stage he had fell ford. 
from off his seat & then hung perfectly insensible of any dan- 
ger. Had the horses taken fright he must have fell with the 
first motion of the stage, been run over by the wheels, & it in 
all probability broken to pieces. Whilst I held the horses the 
Gentleman that was with me tumbled him into the stage. We 
then prepared for starting, but another difficulty presented it- 
self as neither_of us was acquainted with driving 4 horses. 
However we each took a pair of reins & arrived safe at the 
Red lion where we dined, set out again with a carefull driver 
& arrived at Wilmington before Sun down.” 


I found our family all well & the Sickness entirely sub- 
sided. 


Started from Dover at 14 past 6 o’clock 

arrived at Duck Creek atzompast 8“ distrz2m 
started from do. AtelO di eae Ge: 

arrived at Appoquinimink atzom. “ 11“ dist13m 
Started from do. at %4 past 11 “ 

Arrived at Red lion at 14 past 1“ dist 12) = 
Started from do. ati2g mi past? 27° 


Arrived at Christiana ferry at35mpast 4 dist 13 
Sunday Novr. 14. About noon, Uncle Moore & my broth- 


39. The Wilmington papers of the fall of 1802 furnish no details concerning the 
stages running downstate at this time. The line was apparently well established, for 
Scharf says that Enoch Welsh and James McCullough were running stages in about 
1797 from Wilmington down the peninsula and to Norfolk. History of Delaware, 
II, 812. Thomas Rodney took the stage from Dover to Wilmington eight months later 
and declared it was ‘full’ with ten passengers in it. Diary, July 25, 1803 (Historical 
Society of Delaware). An _ interesting description of the Philadelphia-New York 
stage is to be found in Kenneth and Anna M. Roberts’ new translation of Moreau de 
St. Mery’s American Journey (Garden City, 1947), 96-97. Moreau declared thet the 
drivers “are almost always slightly drunk.” 
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er John arrived safe their mare having performed admirably 
to the great satisfaction of Uncle being so much pleased to have 
a carriage creature. 

~ Monday Novr. 15. Paid Mr. Stalcup* (the owner of 
the horse) for his hire he being satisfied from the accot. given 
him by Uncle & myself that his death did not proceed from 
any abuse or mismanagement.” 


40. Several generations of Stalcops (or Staleups) had been proprietors of the ferry 
across the Christina at the foot of Market Street. Cf. Harry G. Staulcup, Notes on the 
Early Stalcop Family in Delaware (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Delaware, 
1946). 


41. Instead of resuming his grocery business, James Hemphill abandoned it to his 
former apprentice, John Gordon, and prepared ‘“‘to start early in the spring for the East 
Indies” under the “patronage & direction” of Robert Ralston, of Philadelphia. James 
Hemphill to Nimrod Maxwell, Wilmington, Oct. 16, 1802, Hemphill Letter-Book, 373; - 
James Hemphill to Joseph Wentz, Wilmington, Nov. 18, 1802, ibid., 379; James Hemp- 
hill to George Kennard, Wilmington, Nov. 30, 1802, ibid., 383-384. 


A Brief Sketch of the 
Military Operations on the Delaware 
During the War of 1812 


The following account is taken from a volume published 
in 1820 under the title “A Brief Sketch Of The Military 
Operations On The Delaware During The Late War.” It 
was contained in a small book of 96 pages, measuring 4% by 
7% inches, “Printed and Published by Robert P. M’Cullch, 
No. 6, South Eighth Street,” Philadelphia. This volume is 
now extremely rare.* The portions of the volume reprinted 
here include only those dealing directly with the operations 
within the State of Delaware. 


Although a fuller description of the events of the War of 
I8I2 may be found in Scharf and other standard histories, the 
current account seems well worth reprinting. Scharf, him- 
self, seems to have drawn heavily upon this source for his ac- 
count of the activities of the Advance Light Brigade of troops 
which were sent into Delaware from the neighboring coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. The volume deals chiefly with these 
troops rather than with the large body of militia which was 
raised in Delaware for the defense of the state during the war,. 
but it contains an interesting account of what happened at 
Lewes and at camps pitched in the Wilmington area. 


The footnotes starred with an asterisk are taken from the 
original volume. Numbered footnotes have been supplied by 


the present editor. —C. L. R. JR. 


r “HE differences which had so long subsisted between 
the United States and Great Britain, and which had 
led to the various measures of the restrictive system 

finally resulted in war, which was declared by Congress on the 

18th day of June, 1812. The building and fitting out of some 
gun-boats and privateers in the port of Philadelphia, the re- 
pairing of the ordnance at Fort Mifflin, and some measures 


*A copy is in the collection of the Wilmington Institute Free Library. 
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preparatory to placing that fortification in a state of defense, 
constituted almost the whole of the military operations which 
took place on the Delaware during that year. 


So early as the month of March of 1813, the blockade of 
the Delaware, which had been constantly anticipated from the 
period at which hostilities were proclaimed, was commenced 
by Commodore Sir John P. Berresford, with the Poictiers sev- 
enty-four, the frigate Belvidera, Capt. Byron, and an occa- 
sional reinforcement of other vessels, and was prosecuted with 
such rigour as to cut off the chief part of the foreign commerce 
of Philadelphia. In the course of that month, the enemy were 
several times repulsed by the militia of Delaware, in attempts 
to capture small vessels close in with the shore, and some in- 
stances occurred of sharp firing between the contending parties. 


On the 16th of March a communication was made to the 
inhabitants of Lewistown, a small town near Cape Henlopen, 
and in sight of the cruizing ground of the British, by Commo- 
dore Berresford, in which he made a demand upon them for 
“twenty live bullocks, with a proportionate quantity of vege- 
tables and hay,” promising payment at the Philadelphia prices, 
but threatening in case of non-compliance, to destroy their 
town. This civil epistle was addressed “to the first magistrate 
of Lewistown,” and as might have been anticipated, was re- 
ceived by the people with hearty indignation. A positive re- 
fusal was returned, and the enemy were given to understand 
that they could expect nothing but what they could obtain by 
force. 


The intelligence of this menace, with the probability of its 
being put into execution, soon spread along the shores of the 
Delaware, and aroused the dormant feelings of those who fan- 
cied that the destroying power of the enemy would chiefly be 
exercised on the ocean. At Lewistown a considerable body of 
militia immediately assembled, and at Dover, Smyrna, New 
Castle and Wilmington, measures for assisting to repel the in- 
vaders were promptly entered upon. Volunteer corps were 
formed, and batteries to protect the two latter towns were soon 
constructed. The specie of the banks of New Castle and Wil- 
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mington was removed for safety to Philadelphia, and_ every 
arrangement was made for an expected invasion. Two volun- 
teer companies at Philadelphia, viz. the Independent Blues, 
Captain Mitchell, and the Junior Artillerists, a company of 
spirited and respectable young men associated for the purpose 
in three days notice, under the command of Capt. Jacob H. Fis- 
ler, volunteered to garrison Fort Mifflin, and were accepted 
for that service on the 22d of March. 


On the 23d of March, the Governor of Delaware’ having 
arrived at Lewistown, communicated to Commodore Berres- 
ford an official reply to his letter of the 16th, urging the entire 
impossibility of his requisition being complied with, and on the 
same day received for answer, that as the demand was neither 
ungenerous nor wanting in magnanimity, the Commodore felt 
it incumbent on him to persist in his determination, and, said 
he, “whatever sufferings may fall upon the inhabitants of 
Lewis, must be attributed to yourselves, by not complying with 
a request so easily acquiesced in.” Notwithstanding the repe- 
tition of the threat, nothing was done until the 6th of April. On 
the evening of that day, the Belvidera, with several small ves- 
sels, came close in to Lewistown, and commenced an attack by 
firing several thirty-two pound shots into the town, after which 
a flag was sent on shore with a renewal of the enemy’s demand, 
accompanied by an additional one, for a supply of water. To 
this message, Colonel Samuel B. Davis,” who commanded the 
troops, returned for answer that, neither could be complied 
with. Capt. Byron in reply, expressed his regret at the distress 
which would be brought upon the women and children of the 
village, by the pertinacious refusal of their friends to comply 
with the demand of Sir John, and earnestly desired that they 
might be instantly removed. Colonel Davis very politely re- 
turned him for answer that “he had already taken care of the 


1. Joseph Haslet served as governor of Delaware from 1812 to 1814 when Daniel 
Rodney took office. 


2. Samuel B. Davis was born in Lewes, Delaware, on March 25, 1776, and died in 
Delaware September 6, 1554. He served in the French Navy, made his fortune at 
New Orleans, and served in the U. S. Army with the rank of colonel for a number of 
years after the War of 1812. After spending the years between 1819 through 1830 
in Wilmington, he moved to Philadelphia and served in the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania for two terms. 
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ladies.” The firing soon after commenced, and a regular bom- 
bardment was kept up for twenty-two hours, during which time 
it was calculated that near one thousand shot of eighteen and 
thirty-two pounds, were fired at the place, besides shells and 
congreve rockets. Many houses were damaged, but no lives 
were lost. At the commencement of the bombardment, our 
troops were in want of ammunition, but soon receiving a sup- 
ply of powder from their friends and of balls from the enemy, 
which fitted the calibre of their pieces exactly, they were able 
to maintain a pretty vigorous fire. On the afternoon of the 7th, 
preparations were made by the enemy to land, and several small 
vessels full of men approached the shore, where a gallant band 
was prepared to meet them, but they were called back by a sig- 
nal from the squadron. ‘Thus ended an affair which reflected 
as much dishonour upon the British arms, as it did credit upon 
the inhabitants of Lewistown and its vicinity, who were pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice rather than to submit to the odi- 
ous act of aiding and abetting their country’s foes. 


The attack on Lewistown was but a specimen of the ma- 
rauding course which was in store for the inhabitants of our 
defenseless villages. Whilst these scenes were acting on the 
Delaware, Admiral George Cockburn, whose unprincipled 
system of plunder will be ever held in execration by those who 
respect the laws of honourable warfare, commanded the Brit- 
ish forces in waters of the Chesapeake. Having ascended the 
bay, he on the 29th of April made an attack upon Frenchtown, 
a small place consisting of not more than six or eight houses 
and stores, the latter of which containing merchandise to the 
value of many thousands of dollars, belonging to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore merchants, were destroyed. On the 3d of May 
at day light, the town of Havre-de-grace situate on the west 
side of the Susquehanna, two miles from its mouth, was bom- 
barded and the defenseless inhabitants driven from their beds. 
The resistance made to the landing of the enemy who had ap- 
proached in nineteen barges, by the few militia which could be 
assembled, was slight, and no sooner had they reached the 
shore, than they became busily occupied in destroying the 
houses. ‘To use the words of a writer who has very minutely 
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described the'scene, ‘“‘they set fire to those which had not been 
injured by their shells, broke the furniture, and cut open the 
bedding of the citizens to augment the flames; destroyed the 
public stages, maimed the horses, cut to pieces the private bag- 
gage of the passengers, tore the clothing of some of the inhabi- 
tants from their backs, and left to others those only which they 
wore. Women and children flying in every direction to avoid 
a relentless foe, and to seek protection from their own country- 
men, were insulted by the morose seamen and marines; and the 
only house which yet remained entirely uninjured, was sought 
by one and all as an assylum.”’* 


Such conduct on the part of a hostile force which had 
penetrated into the heart of the country by the Chesapeake, and 
which it is said occasionally ascended the Delaware bay so as 
to be visible from New Castle, gave the first impulse to that 
military spirit amongst our citizens, which at a more advanced 
stage of the war, became so universal. It had so happened, that 
almost ever since the disbanding of those respectable corps, 
known by the name of Macpherson’s Blues and Shee’s Legion, 
the former in 1800, and the latter in 1811, the volunteer system 
had fallen much into disrepute. A few companies of active 
and aspiring young men had at different periods been formed, 
but their duration in general was short, and it was almost in 
vain to attempt to withstand the popular opinion, which was 
decidedly averse to military parade. So strong indeed was this 
feeling, that at the period when war was declared, there were 
in existence within the city and Liberties of Philadelphia, not 
more than three or four volunteer companies of infantry, and 
as many of cavalry, neither of which contained more than half 
their compliment of effective men. Prejudice however was at 
length compelled to yield to necessity, and even amongst those 
whose families and connections were principled against the 
bearing of arms, there were not wanting a patriotic few, who 
conceived that the defense of their country was amongst their 
chief duties. Under the influence of this spirit, the organiza- 

*“Fistorical sketches of the late war between the United States and Great Britain,” 


by John Lewis Thomson. For particulars also of the destruction of Frenchtown and 
Havre-de-grace, see Niles’ Weekly Register for May 1813. 
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tion of volunteer companies commenced, and preparations 
were made for opening the first campaign. 


THE First CAMPAIGN 

The depredations committed by the British on the Chesa- 
peake, and their menacing attitude on the Delaware, rendered 
it absolutely necessary that a force should be embodied to repel 
their aggressions. With this view a detachment of militia was 
ordered to be drafted for the service of the United States. No 
sooner was this measure known, than the Philadelphia Blues, 
and the Independent Volunteers, two old and respectablé com- 
panies, united with the Washington Guards, which had become 
organized in March and was the first new company of infantry 
formed after the commencement of the war, in offering their 
services to the government in leu of the contemplated militia 
draft. Their offer was accepted, and after having been mus- 
tered and inspected, the detachment marched from the city for 
the state of Delaware on the afternoon of the 13th of May, 
under the command of Colonel Lewis Rush. It encamped 
for the night a short distance below Gray’s ferry, where in con- 
sequence of a severe rain on the succeeding day, it was detained 
until near noon of the 15th, on the evening of which day it ar- 
rived and quartered at Chester. On the 16th, it passed through 
Wilmington, and pitched upon a field about a mile below the 
town, and on the morning of the 17th reached Staunton [Sic.] 
a village on the Baltimore road, six miles from Wilming- 
ton, about a mile from which a permanent encampment was 
formed. This spot was selected by General Bloomfield, then 
commander of the district as an elegible spot for a camp of 
observation, on account of its proximity to the waters of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake. New Castle on the left was but 
six miles distant, and the Head of Elk where the British had 
landed during the war of the Revolution, immediately preced- 
ing the battle of Brandywine, and where it was thought prob- 
able from their movements, they again intended to annoy the 
country, was but seventeen miles. It was supposed that a force 
of three hundred and fifty men, aided by the volunteers of 
Delaware* would be amply sufficient to repulse any body of the 


3. The number of men in the Delaware forces was placed at 7,451 in a report to Con- 
gress made in February 1813, 
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enemy which would probably be landed on either side, and or- 
ders given to send out occasional scouting parties to collect in- 
formation, to obtain a knowledge of the surrounding country, 
and to watch the movements of the foe, should any attempt be 
made to disembark his troops. These parties under the com- 
mand of a commissioned officer, extended their reconnoitering 


excursions as far as Christiana, Newark, New Castle and even 
Elkton. 


On Sunday the 29th of May, an express reached Wilming- 
ton, informing that two frigates, one sloop of war and a tender 
were ascending the Delaware under a press of sail, with a 
fair wind. ‘The drums beat to arms, and the several volunteer 
corps assembled at their respective posts. Intelligence of the 
expected attack, with the usual exaggerated reports was soon 
conveyed to the camp, and inspired the troops with a vigour 
not before exhibited. Even those who were under the sur- 
geon’s care, were instantly cured of their infirmities, buckled 
on their arms and stood in the ranks prepared for a march. The 
whole country was in consternation, and all believed that the 
enemy was at hand. The Independent Blues, was ordered 
down to New Castle, whilst the other two companies stood by 
their arms, prepared to proceed towards Christiana, or in any 
other direction from which the enemy might approach. All 
was life and activity, and the ambitious spirits who had long 
been indulging the hope of distinction on the field of battle, 
already fancied their anticipations realized. But their hopes 
were short lived. The alarm proved to be groundless; some 
barges had appeared higher up the bay than usual, and in their 
course had been magnified to a small fleet of ships. The Inde- 
pendent Blues remained under arms at New Castle during the 
night, and on the following afternoon returned to camp. 

A rumor about this time having obtained currency, that 
the enemy purposed to ascend the Delaware, and to attempt the 
destruction of the extensive powder mills on the Brandywine, 
Colonel Rush was ordered to take up a new position with his 
troops on Shellpot Hill, three miles north of Wilmington, one 
from the Delaware, and about half way between the latter and 
the main Philadelphia road. This position was high and 
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healthy, commanded a complete view of the river as far down 
as New Castle, and covered Hamilton’s landing, the only prac- 
ticable point near the Brandywine, where a debarkation could 
have been effected. The detachment left their ground near 
Staunton, on the 2d of June, and on the same day reached their 
new station, where they continued without any active service 
until the month of July. The daily drills and battalion exer- 
cises, with the nightly posting of picket guards at the landing 
on the river, tended to perfect the men in their discipline and 
duties, and it would certainly not be going too far to say, that 
their appearance and knowledge of military movements, had 
never before been surpassed by the same number of volunteers 
in the service of the United States. 

The heat of the weather rendering it ineligible to continue 
an encampment too long upon the same spot, the detachment 
was marched on or about the 12th of July to Oak Hill near 
Stille’s run, about four miles south of Dupont’s powder mills, 
and about the same distance west from Wilmington. Here it 
continued until the final order for return, which took place 
after the British had descended the Chesapeake to wage their 
predatory warfare upon the defenseless towns situated near the 
mouth of the bay. The camp was broken up on the 26th of 
July, and the troops reached Chester on that night, and Phila- 
delphia on the afternoon of the succeeding day. In the neigh- 
borhood of the lower ferry, they were met by a number of the 
volunteer corps of cavalry and infantry, who had prepared for 
them a grateful repast at the Woodlands, and were escorted into 
the city, where they were dismissed in front of the State House. 


In calling the attention of our old companions to the scenes 
of this year, it would be doing injustice to the inhabitants of 
the State of Delaware in the neighborhood of whom the sev- 
eral encampments of the detachment were formed, to omit to 
notice the liberal hospitality displayed by them. No civility or 
accommodation, calculated to render the situation of the troops 
agreeable, was withheld, and it was a source of pleasing reflec- 
tion to the detachment, that those whom they were sent imme- 
diately to defend, were every way worthy to be defended. 
Great credit is also due to the inhabitants of Wilmington, New 
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Castle and their vicinities for their promptness in organizing 
corps for defense. ‘Two companies of infantry composed of 
the workmen at the factories on the Brandywine, were organ- 
ized, uniformed and equipped, under the command of the two 
Messrs. Dupont.* One troop of Cavalry was also raised in the 
same neighborhood, and placed under the command of Wil- 
liam Young, esq. An excellent corps of Artillery, commanded 
by Caesar A. Rodney, esq. was embodied at Wilmington,® and 
a fine company of Infantry was raised at New Castle under the 
command of Nicholas Vandyke esq. These corps, with the ad- 
dition of captain John Warner’s troop of horse, captain Wil- 
son’s company of Artillery, and captain Leonard’s company of 
Infantry, although not actually in the field, stood prepared at 
a moment’s warning, to unite with the Pennsylvania force, in 
opposing the operations of the enemy. 


Just about the time of the return of this detachment to the 
city, an affair took place in the Delaware bay, which reflected 
great credit upon some of our young naval officers. It is so 
well described in Mr. Thomson’s book, that we shall again take 
the liberty of using his own words for it. 


“A merchant sloop, having entered the bay on the 22d of 
July, on her return from sea was cut off by the Martin sloop of 
war, which had just reappeared in the Delaware. The sloop 
ran aground to avoid capture; and although she was afterwards 
attacked by a tender and four barges well manned and armed, 
a hasty collection of militia with one field piece, under lieuten- 
ant Townsend, drove off her assailants, and saved the sloop. 


“A detachment of the gun boat flotilla, being at this time 
but a few miles off, were apprized of the attack made by the 
sloop of war, and captain Angus immediately proceeded down 
the bay, with eight gun boats and two block sloops. On the 
29th, he discovered the Martin, grounded slightly on the outer 


4. When war was declared Eleuthere Irenee du Pont and Victor du Pont formed 
two companies called the North Brandywine and South Brandywine Rangers and 
bought 300 muskets and uniforms for the troops at their own expense. Victor du Pont 
served as captain of the Brandywine Hundred Company and E. I. du Pont as captain 
of the Christiana Hundred group. 


5. The Caesar A. Rodney Company of Artillery was stationed for a long time at ‘‘The 
Rocks” guarding the entrance to the Christiana River. 
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ridge of Crow’s shoals, and determined to attack her in that sit- 
uation, he anchored his squadron within three quarters of a 
mile of the enemy, and opened a fire from the whole line. The 
Junon frigate came up to the assistance of the sloop of war, and 
anchored within half a mile below her. Between both of the 
enemy’s vessels, mounting in all 69 guns, and the gun boat 
squadron, a cannonade followed, and continued about one hour 
and forty-five minutes; in all which time, scarcely a shot struck 
either of the gun boats, whilst at almost every fire, the latter 
told upon the hulls of the sloop and frigate. This difference of 
effect in the firing being discovered by the British, they 
manned launches, barges and cutters, ten in number and de- 
spatched them to cut off the boats on the extremity of the line. 
No. 121, a boat commanded by sailing master Shead, which, by 
some accident, had fallen a very great distance out of the line, 
and was prevented from recovering its situation by a strong ebb, 
and the wind dying away, became the object of attack from the 
enemy’s barges. Eight of them, mounting among them three 
12 pound carronades and carrying one hundred and fifty men, 
assailed the gun boat atonetime. Mr. Shead continued, never- 
theless, to sweep her towards the squadron, and to discharge his 
24 pounder, alternately, at one or the other of the pursuing 
barges, until they gained so fast upon him, that he resolved to 
anchor his boat and receive them, as warmly as the disparity of 
numbers would permit him. He then gave them a discharge 
of his great gun, with much effect, though to the injury of the 
piece, which being fired a second time, and the carriage break- 
ing down, it became necessary to oppose the enemy, who were 
closing fast, by the boarders. With these, Mr. Shead resisted 
them, until his deck was covered with men, and the vessel en- 
tirely surrounded by the barges. Such was the impetuous fury 
of the English sailors, that the Americans were driven below, 
and the authority of the enemy’s officers could scarcely pro- 
tect them from violence. The flag was struck, and the boat 
carried off in triumph to the men of war. In this assault, the 
British lost seven killed and twelve wounded. On board the 
boat, seven men were wounded, but none killed. The squadron 
was all this time firing at the enemy’s ships, who retired after 
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capturing Mr. Shead; the Martin having been extricated from 
her situation on the shoal. On board the flotilla not a man was 
injured and but one of the boats’ rigging cut; this was No. 125, 
commanded by sailing master Moliere. The engagement con- 
tinued nearly two hours, and was the last affair, of any conse- 
quence, which occurred in the Delaware during this year.” 


SECOND CAMPAIGN 


The residue of the year 1813, and the first seven months of 
1814, were distinguished by nothing but the formation of vol- 
unteer corps of the various species of arms, and the recruiting 
of regular soldiers for distant service. Still there was no or- 
ganization of the troops into battalions or regiments. Nearly 
all were strangers, not only to the evolutions of the line, but to 
the simplest manoeuvres of the field. The manual exercise and 
a knowledge of the drill taught in the school of the company, 
was the utmost-science that most of them could pretend to and 
the whole body, with the exception of the few who had served 
the year before, was almost as little qualified to take the field, 
as the same number of ordinary militia. The service of the 
preceding year, had indeed been productive of some beneficial 
effects but the grand essential qualification of an army, that of 
knowing how to act and move in concert, was wholly wanting. 


In this defenseless and unprepared condition, not dream- 
ing of danger, were the inhabitants of Philadelphia, on the 26th 
of August, when the news of the unfortunate battle of Bladens- 
burg, and the capture of the city of Washington, both of which 
events took place on the 24th, suddenly reached them. All was 
consternation. Terror was depicted in every countenance. 
Already had the fears of some anticipated ere that moment the 
sacking of Baltimore, and not a few were to be found, who 
predicted the identical day when the enemy would dictate to 
Philadelphia the terms of her capitulation. These alarms how- 
ever premature, had a most happy effect. They taught the 
people the folly of slumbering whilst the foe was at the gates, 
and aroused the dormant spirit of thousands who had hitherto 
regarded danger as ata distance. A public meeting of the citi- 
zens was immediately convened, and a committee of defense 
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was appointed with ample power to adopt such measures as the 
urgency of the occasion might demand. 


Consentaneously with this measure, General Bloomfield 
resolved upon organizing camp, and upon accepting the ser- 
vices of such volunteer corps, as were prepared to offer. With 
that view he despatched an officer of the regular army to select 
a suitable spot at Kennet’s Square in Chester county, about 
thirty-six miles south west of Philadelphia, thirteen miles from 
Wilmington, and 8 or 9 from Chad’s Ford. This place was des- 
ignated as the point of rendezvous, and some companies im- 
mediately took up their march and proceeded to the spot. 


The First City Troop of cavalry commanded by Capt. 
Charles Ross, marched at the same time, for Mount Bull, a 
height on the Chesapeake, five miles from Turkey Point and 
thirteen miles from Elkton, commanding an extensive view of 
the bay, where it established its permanent headquarters, and 
from which a line of videttes, extending to the City, and com- 
municating daily with the camp, was formed. 


The companies as they arrived on the ground at Kennet’s 
Square, which was designated as Camp Bloomfield, were post- 
ed, and a course of discipline and duty strict as that which was 
practiced in the regular army, was at once introduced. To this 
rigid system, originally enforced by Capt. Charles W. Hunter, 
acting as Brigade Major under General Bloomfield, and sub- 
sequently adhered to by the respective officers in command, is 
chiefly to be ascribed the high character which the Advance 
Light Brigade then in its primitive discordant elements, after- 
wards acquired. On the 7th of September, Lieut. Col. Clem- 
son of the U. S. Army assumed the command of the troops, 
which were by this time reinforced by some companies of regu- 
lars. On the 14th Brigadier General Cadwalader who had a 
few days before been appointed by the Governor to the com- 
mand of the First Brigade of the First Division of Pennsylva- 
nia Militia, and who arrived in camp on the preceding day 
took command and relieved Col. Clemson, who a few days af- 
terwards moved with the regular troops to take up a position 
near Iron hill a few miles in advance of the Brigade. On the 
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same day upon which the General took command, the Infantry 
in camp at that time consisting of eight companies, were organ- 
ized into a Regiment by the election of field officers. On the 
16th of the same month the companies of Artillery were organ- 
ized into a Battalion of which Capt. Prevost was chosen Ma- 
jor,* ; 


On the 17th of September, the Brigade took up the line of 
march, proceeded on the road towards Wilmington, and en- 
camped in the evening on Gregg’s farm about three and a half 
miles from that town. On the 2oth it changed its position by 
removing to a field half a mile distant. On this spot designated 
in the orders as “Camp Brandywine” it continued until the 
29th when, as it was intended to take up a permanent position, 
a more eligible site for water and salubrity was selected at the 
distance of about two miles in a western direction, which was 
occupied on the last mentioned day. To this encampment was 
given the name of DuPont, from the proprietors of the ground, 
whose extensive manufacturing establishments on the Brandy- 
Wine, are so well known. It was on this field that the Brigade 
by a constant attention to discipline and tactics acquired so per- 
fect a knowledge of that part of the military art which relates 
to revolutions, and the duties of a camp, that it was considered 
by experienced officers to have had no superior in the service. 


In the month of November some apprehensions having 
been entertained by General Gaines then commander of the 
District that the enemy, who had during the whole summer and 
autumn maintained his position at the mouth of the Delaware, 
meditated a landing on some part of its western shore ordered 
Colonel Irvine of the Army who at that time occupied a station 
two miles below New Castle on the Frenchtown road, with a 
detachment of regular troops, to proceed with his command 
some distance below, and directed General Cadwalader to re- 
place him with six hundred men. The companies detailed for 
this service were, as follows viz. 


*On the 14th of November the same Artillery Companies with the others which sub- 
sequently arrived in camp were organized into a Regiment, by the election of the field 
officers whose names appear on the muster roll. 
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ARTILLERY 
The Independent Artillerists, .................... Capt. Linnard 
INFANTRY 
1.. The 1st Co. Washington Guards, ................ Capt. Mifflin 
2. The 2d Co. Washington Guards, .................. Capt. Swift 
3. The Independent Blues, hc: :2.00.c.8<s0ecess tases Capt. Browne 
4>4Thezd-Co, Union Guardse2)..0 se ee Capt. Murray 
5. The Delaware County Fencibles, .................. Capt. Serrill 


The order for this movement was received on the after- 
noon of the 15th of November, and under circumstances which 
created a general belief that a meeting with the enemy would 
shortly take place. On the morning of the 16th this Detach- 
ment, under the command of Lieut. Col. Raguet proceeded to 
the designated spot, where it arrived after a march of thirteen 
miles by 2 o’clock. The staff appointments having been made 
by the commanding officer, the organization of the Detach- 
ment stood as follows: 


Condy: Rapuet sere ke ace Lieut. Col. Commanding 
pamuel- 9; V.6onhecsx ue eet cc te ane eee Major 
Thowias. Rs > Petersen tastes escola tie ait roe Adjutant 
Frederick W.sperry sae oe ee, Quarter Master 
Samuel. Israel = aes. tee Assistant Quarter Master 
James. 8. Ferpusonoc.e 0s. ee ee ee Surgeon 
Cephas G..’Childs* vz. fee eee ee Sergeant Major 
‘William 'S.c-blobson | mee eee Quarter Master Sergeant 
MusIcIAns 
JohawT ryer2i.s...ck. eee Drum Major — Fife Major 


The detachment reached the ground occupied by Colonel 
Irvine just at the moment that officer was leaving it, where it 
continued without the occurrence of any material event until 
the latter end of the month. A commissioned officer was daily 
detailed and stationed at New Castle, fo. the purpose of col- 
lecting from travelers, sea faring people and watermen, such 
intelligence respecting the position and operations of the 
enemy as might be obtainable, and a repozc of the result of his 
inquiries was made to the commanding officer. In addition 
to this source of intelligence a line of videttes had been extend- 
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ed from Port Penn at the head of the Delaware Bay to-Camp 
Dupont by Capt. Ross’s troop, which was ordered to communi- 
cate with the detachment, and by this means a daily intercourse 
was maintained between all the branches of the Army. The 
lateness of the season however deterred the enemy from at- 
tempting to ascend the Bay, and all expectation of meeting him 
in the field was abandoned. Two deserters from the fleet in 
the Chesapeake fell into the hands of the videttes, who brought 
them to the camp near New Castle (which was named after the 
commanding General) where they were examined and sent 
under guard to the City to be delivered over to the Marshal. 


On the 28th of November, in consequence of cold heavy 
rains which filled many of the tents with water, and rendered 
the ground (which was nevertheless the best site for an en- 
campment in the vicinity) so slippery with clay, as to be almost 
impracticable for the sentries to walk their rounds, the camp 
of the detachment was broken up, and the troops were marched 
into quarters at New Castle, where a church, the court house 
and a private dwelling were politely offered by the inhabitants 
for their reception. All the rules of discipline and duty which 
were applicable to quarters were enforced, and a proper and 
correct deportment was observed to the citizens, whose hospi- 
tality during the continuance of the detachment in the neigh- 
borhood had been conspicuous. 


On the morning of the 30th of November, the Brigade 
broke up its encampment at Dupont, and marched into Wil- 
mington, where it was joined by the Detachment from New 
Castle. The whole left Wilmington and reached Chester on 
the ensuing day and on Friday the 2d of December early in the 
afternoon entered Philadelphia. Such a sight as the march of 
a body of three thousand well disciplined and uniformed sol- 
diers with all their baggage and munitions of war had not been 
witnessed since the period of the Revolution and it may safely 
be said that a more proud and joyous day was never before ex- 
perienced by the inhabitants of Philadelphia. 


The very flower of the youth and the best hopes of the 
nation, citizens of every rank and profession and of every poli- 
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tical name, were there commingled in the ranks, united in a 
common cause the defense of their country, and exhibiting to 
the monarchies of Europe the glorious spectacle of practical 
equality. Wives met their husbands, parents their sons, and 
sweethearts their lovers, with all the anxious delight, so inci- 
dent to a separation which involves the absent party in peril, 
for although no occasion of meeting the enemy had been pre- 
sented, yet an expectation of service on the field of battle, was 
perpetually and universally entertained, and the present mo- 
ment was only regarded as an armistice, which would be fol- 
lowed in the spring by an early and sanguinary campaign. 


The service upon which the first City Troop was engaged, 
was of too important a nature to admit of its returning with the 
Brigade, and it was accordingly detained on duty a short time 
longer, and did not reach the City until the 12th of December. 


In addition to the advance Light Brigade a great body of 
Troops amounting to near ten thousand men was assembled in 
the neighborhood of Marcus Hook, twenty miles below Phila- 
delphia, on the Delaware, under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Isaac Worrall. This force began to assemble in Septem- 
ber, and did not finally break up its encampment until the 5th 
of December. It was composed of Militia from various coun- 
ties in the State, and a respectable number of volunteer corps. 
As General Cadwalader reported directly to the commander 
of the District, and as his Brigade acted independently of the 
troops at Marcus Hook, very little intercourse was maintained 
between the two bodies. With the latter therefore we had not 
a sufficient acquaintance to enable us to speak of their disci- 
pline. 


During the autumn of 1814, a considerable number of 
volunteer companies were organized in the city and county, but 
did not take the field. The citizens also under the direction of 
the committee of defense occasionally occupied themselves in 
constructing breast works or fortifications on the west side of 
the Schuylkill, and a martial spirit seemed to have been so ex- 
tensively diffused through the whole community, that there 
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would have been no want of soldiers for the ensuing campaign, 
had occasion required them. 


The Brigade was not dismissed from the service of the 
United States immediately after its return, but was held subject 
to future orders. On the 11th of December, General Cadwala- 
der was named by General Gainés on his departure to New Or- 
leans in general orders, as his successor in the command of the 
fourth United States military district, by which occurrence 
the command of the Brigade devolved upon the senior officer, 
Colonel Biddle. The troops were mustered, inspected and dis- 
missed in the following order: 


Capt. Keims’ company on the 5th December 
Capt. Anderson’s company on the 6th December 
Capt. Serrill’s company on the 6th December 
Capt. Ross’s troop on the 12 of December 
Col. Humphreys Regiment of Riflemen on the 12th December 
Capt. Bache’s company of Flying Artillery on the 24th December 
Capt. Rawle’s troop of Cavalry on the 24th December 
Lieut. Col. Berry’s detachment of militia on the 2d of January 1815 
Col. Biddle’s Regiment of Infantry on the 3d January 
Lieut. Col. Prevost’s Regiment of Artillery on the 3d January 


The preliminary articles of Peace signed at Ghent on the 
24th of December were ratified by the President on the 18th of 
February and put an end to the aspiring hopes of those who 
were fondly anticipating the operations of another year. 

OrDER OF THE ARRIVAL 


OF THE 
DIFFERENT Corps AT CAMP 
Date of Date of leaving 
Arrival NaMEs OF Corps Commanders the City 
CAMP BLOOMFIELD 
1814 1814 
Aug. 28 Independent Arrtillerists Capt. Prevost Aug. 27 
29 State Fencibles Capt. Biddle — 26 
— Independent Blues Capt. Browne — 27 
— Second Company Washington Capt. Ingersoll awed 
Guards 
30 First Company Washington Capt. Raguet — 29 
Guards 


31 Junior Artillerists Capt. Cash — 28 
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Date of Date of leaving 
Arrival NAMEs OF Corps Commanders the City 
Sept. 1 Third Company Washington 
Guards Capt. Pleasants — 30 
— Detachment of Militia Lt. Col. Berry — 30 
5 Independent Volunteers Capt. Oldenburgh Sept. 3 
8 First Company Union Guards Capt. Mitchell — 6 
— Second Company Union Guards Capt. Murray — 6 


12 Second Troop of City Cavalry Capt. Rawle — 12 
15 Northern Liberty Artillerists | Capt. Naglee 


Camp BRANDYWINE 


21 State Guards Capt. Myers — 21 
— Mifflin Guards Capt. Anderson 
22 Frankford Volunteer Artil- Capt. Duffield 
lerists . 
24 Frankford Flying Artillery Capt. Bache — 15 
27 Washington Artillerists Capt. Stephenson — 22 
Camp Dupont 
Oct. 7 Reading Washington Blues Capt. Keim 
13. Independent Riflemen Capt. Uhle Octan 9 
— Union Riflemen of Union Capt. Middles- 
County warth 
— Selins Grove Riflemen Capt. Snyder 
— Union Riflemen of Mont- Capt. Rawlins 
gomery County 
29 Delaware County Fencibles Capt. Serrill 
— Second Co. Independent Capt. Paxson — 22 
Artillerists 
Nov. 4 Regiment of Riflemen Col. Humphreys Noy. 1 


Mount Bui 
Aug. 31 First City Troop Capt. Ross Aug. 28 


In addition to the above corps, the companies of Capt. Reed, Sproat and 
Runckle, forming a battalion under the command of Major Sparks, were for 
a short time attached to the Brigade, but were ordered to Marcus Hook on 


the 29th of September. Capt. Coryel’s Rifle company was also a short time 
with the brigade. 
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The Loockermans Manor House 
Near Dover 


By ANNIE JUMP CANNON 


The following account of the Loockermans Manor House 
and the Loockermans family was written in 1892 by the late 
Dr. Cannon, one of Delaware’s most famous daughters and 
an astronomer of world-wide reputation. A small section of 
the present account, not pertinent to the subject, has been de- 
leted. For the most part, however, the manuscript appears as 
it was written some 50 years ago when Dr. Cannon was a young 
woman of 28. The original manuscript is in the Delaware 
State Archives at Dover, Del. 


HE chronicles of the Dutch settlers in New Amster- 
dam can be only partially studied in New York. 
Many of the “Fathers” left the city early, and now all 
that remains of names once famous in the history of our coun- 
try, of names of men who sat in councils with Van Twiller, 
or fought with Stuyvesant, is to be found many miles ‘away 
from the throbbing metropolis, perhaps still borne by a direct 
descendant, perhaps in a sunken marble slab in a lonely field. 
Or it may be left only in the name of a manor-house handed 
down from generation to generation or, stranger still, in the 
name of a narrow street in a country town. 


In 1633, there came to New Amsterdam with Wouter Van 
Twiller in the food ship, Soutbery, Govert Loockermans, a 
youth of seventeen summers, seeking the land of promise with 
a life of hope before him. He was not excelled in skilful trad- 
ing, in courageous and successful coping with the Indians, in 
keen insight into the political questions of the day, by any of 
the residents of New Netherlands. Where do we find his name 
today? Where in our broad country shall we look for the 
name of this “leader of the opposition” who wrested from 
Stuyvesant the control of popular representation in the coun- 
‘cil? Of this fearless democrat, of whom Augustin Hermans 
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wrote in 1651, “Govert Loockermans is totally ruined because 
he will not sign a paper saying he knows nothing of the Direc- 
tor and his government but what is honest and honorable”? 
Of this “Schepen,” thrice banished by the irate Governor, but 
as often recalled to assist in settling the ever vexatious ques- 
tions of boundary lines, or to proceed against that constantly 
treacherous foe, the Indians? Of this “Commissioner” who, 
because of his skill in interpreting the Indian languages and 
his powerful influence over the native tribes, was called a 
“thorn to the English?” Of this man who was so hated by the 
rival nation that a certain Dutch trader, whose Christian name 
chanced to be Govert, was obliged (it is said) in 1648 to carry 
for his safety, to the Connecticut settlements, a certificate stat- 
ing that he was not Govert Loockermans! Of this legislator 
whose name we see affixed to every important state paper of 
that day, whether it be the purchase of large tracts of land from 
the Indians, or the famous Remonstrance to the Director Gen- 
erale Of this fore-runner of the merchant princes of the New 
Eldorado and of the money kings of Wall Street for, at his 
death in 1670, he was reported to be the richest man in 
North America, being worth 52,000 Dutch guilders or about 
$208,000! Where today shall we find thisnamer Notin New 
York. Probably nowhere, save in the libraries of what is left 
of old New Amsterdam, is a name to remind us of the sturdy 
patriot who, over two centuries ago, was seen wherever the 
flag of Holland waved in the new land “defending her rights 
and preserving the tenets of the new religion.” 


Should, however, any descendant of Pierce Van Cort- 
landt, of Col. Killian Van Renssalaer, the patroon of Renssa- 
laerwyck, of Brandt Schuyler, of Col. Fred Phillipie, the first 
lord of the manor of Philipsburg, of Jacob Leisler, the mar- 
tyred patriot, of Col. Samuel Bayard, the leader of the “Aris- 
tocrats” in Leisler’s time—all connected by the ties of blood 
with the Loockermans family—or should you searchers into 
the history of the settlers of our country take a chair some 
bright morning on the Norfolk Express and alight about noon 
when Dover is called, you would find yourself walking up the 
Broadway of the Capital of the Diamond State and would 
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soon discover from a cornersign that this thoroughfare is called 
Loockerman Street. Further, should you take a carriage and 
tide from King Street over the old King’s Road, fraught with 
memories of revolutionary heroes who travelled along here in 
their cumbrous vehicles, you would see on the left of the road 
a large colonial brick manorhouse which was old when Caesar 
Rodney galloped so furiously past here and which was known 
for nearly 200 years as the ‘““Loockermans Place.” Those very 
bricks sheltered the only male descendant of Govert Loocker- 
mans, the sturdy Dutchman, for here came Nicholas Loocker- 
mans, the only son of Jacob Loockermans, the only son of Go- 
vert Loockermans. For nearly two centuries the massive struc- 
ture has stood, for the original deed in the Recorder’s Office 
tells, in its quaint fantastic script, that in 1723 Nicholas Loock- 
ermans bought of Andrew Caldwell the tract of land known 
as the ‘“‘Range lying at the head of St. Jones’ River, the con- 
sideration being only 100 pounds.” If the “greatest glory of 
a building is its age,” then must this manor house be of inter- 
est to us in this young country, from the fact that its ‘“‘walls have 
so long been washed by the passing waves of humanity.” 


Believers in the new, as well as lovers of the old, may here 
find food for thought. For the old manor-house is now a col- 
lege—the State College for Colored Youth. Let the prophets 
and philosophers of the day see visions as to the future of this 
college. That we bequeath to their hands. But as to the asso- 
ciations of the past, we have delved into old musty records; 
we have besieged the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, and 
herewith invite the attention of “ye lovers of ye anciente” for 
a short while. 


Jacob Loockermans, the father of the builder of the man- 
or-house, and the only son of Govert Loockermans, was a regu- 
larly graduated physician medis, said to have practiced medi- 
cine in New Amsterdam. His father made frequent visits to 
Holland and it is hardly probable that he should have grown 
up without seeing the Mother Country. In 1674 he joined the 
Dutch Church and was married in 1677 to Helena Ketin. His 

sister, Jannetie Loockermans, was married to Dr. Hans Kier- 
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stede, the son of New York’s oldest surgeon, so that, by family 
ties, the young physician was allied to the best of the medical 
fraternity. When he was but fourteen, his older sister Mar- 
ritze Loockermans, married Balthazar Bayard. In the Amer- 
ican Bible Society rooms, can be seen the handsome old Dutch 
Bible of Govert Loockermans, where the record stands, “1664, 
November 12, Is married Balthazar Bayard and Maria 
Loockerman at New Amsterdam in New Netherlands.” This 
Marritze or Maria Loockermans, by the marriage of her 
daughter, Anna Maria Bayard, to Augustin Jay, who had es- 
caped from New Rochelle at the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, and fled to this country, became the great- 
grandmother of Governor Jay. This same Marritze was also 
the means of uniting the two hostile families, the Loockermans 
and the Stuyvesants, for her youngest daughter, Judith Bayard, 
married Gerardus Stuyvesant, the grandson of the Governor, 
thus showing that Cupid, just as in the days of the Montagus 
and Capulets, was acting as a healer of family feuds. Besides 
these direct ties through his sister’s marriages, Jacob Loocker- 
mans, by the marriage of his Aunt Annehern Loockermans to 
Oloffe Stephenson Van Cortlandt, was first cousin to Stephanns 
Van Cortlandt, the father of Philip Van Cortlandt (who mar- 
ried Catharine De Peyster), whose younger son, Pierce Van 
Cortlandt, is the direct ancestor of the present resident of the 
manor. ‘The daughters of this first cousin, Stephanns Van 
Cortlandt, by their marriages, also allied the Loockermans to 
distinguished families, for Margaret, the oldest, married Col. 
Samuel Bayard, son of Nicholas Bayard, and Mary married 
Col. Kilian Van Rensselaer, the first granter of the manor un- 
der the English patent. Young Jacob was also first cousin 
to Cornelia Van Cortlandt, the wife of Brandt Schuyler, and 
of Catharine Van Cortlandt, the wife of Col. Fred Phillipse. 


But the family connection destined to have the most in- 
fluence over this young man of the 17th Century, was the hus- 
band of his half sister, Elsye Tymeus, often incorrectly writ- 
ten Elsie Loockermans, which has led many to write of her as 
the daughter of Govert Loockermans, whereas she was really 
the daughter of his second wife, Marritze Jans, by a former 
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marriage. ‘This husband of Elsye’s was none other than Jacob 
Leisler, destined to play such a prominent part in the history 
of the young province and then to be basely hung near the site 
of the present Hall of Records. Jacob Loockermans became 
a firm adherent to the Democratic or Leisler party. He must 
have inherited some of the sturdy, freedom-loving spirit of old 
Govert of whom the story is chronicled that, when a young 
man of about twenty, he was sailing for trade on his yacht 
Hope on the Hudson River. Passing Beeren Island he was 
hailed by Coorn, the commander of Rensselaerwyck, and or- 
dered to lower his colors. On being asked “for whom” Coorn 
replied, “For the staple right of Rensselaerwyck,” but Loock- 
ermans refused to strike his flag for any individual save the 
Prince of Orange and the Lords, his Masters, whereupon 
Coorn fired several shots, ‘one of which went through the sails 
and broke the ropes and ladders, another perforated the prince- 
ly colors about a foot above the head of Loockermans who 
kept the colors constantly on hand.” 


He must have inherited some of that new world spirit that 
made old Govert one of the leading signers of that famous 
Remonstrance to the States General, referring them to the 
Puritan Colonies, where “neither patroons, nor lords, nor 
princes are known, but only the people,” thus striking the key 
note of the revolution a hundred years before its time. 


But little might be hoped for the “people’s party” while 
King James sat on the throne of England, and believers in the 
doctrine of the “divine right of kings” ruled the provinces. 


Possibly for reasons pertaining to his health, probably 
worn out by the political intrigues of the day, and foreseeing 
no good end to the party of his choice, Jacob Loockermans left 
New York in 1681 and became a planter. With the Dutch 
emigrants from New Amsterdam, it was not “Go West, young 
man” but go to the “South River of New Netherlands,” as the 
Delaware was named by them. The country bordering on this 
river was nearer in feeling to New York then than now. For 
was it not “New Netherlands” to every Dutchman, discovered 
by one Hendrick Hudson in the ship “Halve Maene” and 
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“sealed in primitive time with the blood of a great many 
souls?” Many representatives of old Dutch families emigrat- 
ed from New Amsterdam to this peninsula, and, among them, 
Jacob Loockermans to a plantation near Easton. What might 
have been the story had he remained in New York, whether 
an execution like Leisler and Milbourne, or the establishment 
of a family equal in wealth and position to the Van Cortlandts 
or Van Rensselaers, we can only conjecture. Whatever the 
might-have-beens, the reality is that Dr. Jacob Loockermans 
left New York with tracts of land in what is now the heart of 
the city unclaimed, left the families of standing with which 
he was connected by blood or marriage, left the harassing cares 
of politics, and lived to the end of his days the life that leaves 
no record behind from its very peacefulness and serenity. 


But we are concerned with his only son, Nicholas, who 
came to St. Jones’, it is said, attracted by the best of all magnets, 
a fair maiden. He married, built the manor-house, and be- 
came the largest land owner in the vicinity, living the luxu- 
rious life of a Southern gentleman with fine horses and numer- 
ous slaves. 


His manor-house is of Dutch brick, 40 by 50 feet with 
massive stone steps and capping over the doors and windows. 
A wide hall-way divides the interior, on either side of which 
are two large rooms. The fireplace had tilings brought from 
Holland which half a century ago were well preserved. A 
lady not over fifty years of age, remembers these falling tilings 
with their quaint Dutch figures and landscapes, as the play- 
things of the neighboring children in her day. But, says she, 
nothing in the world could have induced them to go up those 
steps into the garret after dark, for all the colored people told 
marvelous tales about the “first Mars’ an’ Missus” who often 
came up from the family vault under the trees in the field back 
of the house to see that their treasures were all safe. O tem- 
pora! Omores! The “first Mars’ an’ Missus” would be lost 
in that garret now. Their treasures have long since rolled 
away or been carried off, and the old garret, where once the 
Dutch chests of treasures stood or sausages and peaches were 
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kept for winter’s use, is now transformed into nine good-sized 
sleeping apartments for the colored lads. Mynheer Loocker- 
mans must have groped his way by the dim light of a tallow 
dip, but the sons of his slaves have only to touch an electric 
button and lo! a flood of light sufficient to frighten away for- 
ever the denizens of another world. 


Nicholas Loockermans died in 1769, leaving but one 
child, a son named Vincent, who had already set up housekeep- 
ing in a home built for him by his Father on old King Street, 
Dover, the home where now his great grandchildren and the 
great-great-great-great-great-grandchildren of old Govert 
Loockermans reside. Vincent Loockermans was a prominent 
Whig in the Revolution and a member of the General Assem- 
bly of the “three lower counties on the Delaware.” He died 
in 1785, leaving a daughter and two sons. Of the sons, Vincent 
died without male issue and Nicholas died unmarried. With 
his death, in 1850, the name of “Loockermans” ceased. The 
land descended to the children of Vincent’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth Loockermans, who married Thomas Bradford, LL.D. of 
Philadelphia. Her son, Thomas Budd Bradford, in 1852, laid 
out the land contiguous to the old town, the land lying direct- 
ly north of Loockerman Street, into building lots. This “Brad- 
ford City,” as it was called for some time, is now almost a 
solid mass of residence. The manor house was sold early in 
the century and now, in the curious mutations of the wheel of 
fortune, has been bought for the new State College for Colored 
Youth, established under the Morrill Bill. The interior of 
the house, in its main plan, remains unchanged. The spacious 
rooms on the first and second floors, are now used as labora- 
tories, recitation or library rooms. In that parlor where the 
Dutch cornice is still left on the wall, we can almost see Jacob 
Loockermans, an old man now, who after a long and tedious 
journey across the country from Maryland, sits him down ina 
stiff-backed chair and talks with his only son. He talks of 
what, this lace-betrimmed, periwigged, silk-stockinged gentle- 
man of the 17th Century. It may be the last extortion of the 
Mother Country, or perhaps the latest price of perukes and 
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wigs, or the happenings at the slave-quarters by the side of the 
house. Or he tells his son of the news from their New Amster- 
dam relatives, of the birth of a son to his niece, Anna Jay, or 
the coming nuptials of Marritze Van Cortlandt and Jeremias 
Van Rensselaer, whose banns had been read in the old Dutch 
Church, or perhaps of Mary Leisler, the wife of the martyred 
Milbourne, but who had long ago assuaged her grief by marry- 
ing Abram Gouverneur. Here they sit and talk by the huge 
fireplace while the tawny skinned slaves run hither and thither 
to attend to every wish of “Old Marse.”*** 


Today the sons of the Loockermans have vanished from 
the land, their family vaults are a mass of ruin, and all that 
is left of the name of one of the bravest and staunchest Dutch 
forefathers is to be found on the corners of the street where 
Delaware farmers do their trading. But when we look at the 
name of that street, can we forget the settler, Govert Loocker- 
mans, who fought with Indian and legislated with English to 
preserve the borders of New Netherlands, or Jacob Loocker- 
mans, who labored to suppress the doctrine of the “Divine 
right of Kings,” or those who, like Vincent Loockermans, in 
the halls of our General Assembly, confronted the question of 
“submission to tyranny” or revolt from the Mother Country, 
or those who like Nicholas Loockermans the younger, endeav- 
ored in the Hall of Representatives to bring the vital question 
of slavery to a peaceful issue. The struggle of Govert Loock- 
ermans’ life was settled with the English conquest of New 
Netherlands. With the deposition of King James, the doc- 
trine of the “divine right of Kings” was forever hushed. The 
Declaration of Independence and the Emancipation Procla- 
mation solved in turn the national questions of “Taxation with- 
out Representation” and of human slavery. These are ques- 
tions that have been met and solved on the battle fields and in 
the legislative halls. But there are others coming before our 
great Republic, not least of which is what to do with the great 
mass of Negroes. ‘The experiment being tried at the Old 
Dutch manor-house may prove to be an important step towards 
the solution of this great problem. 


Rodney Letters 
EDITED By LEON DEVALINGER, JR. 


Continued from July, 1946, issue 


Note: all letters are from the collections of the Historical Society of Delaware 
unless otherwise indicated. 


From Samuel Patterson 
Christiana bridge July 26, 1776 


Your favour of today is duly at hand which acquaints me of the appoint- 
ment as Colonel to the New Battalion to be rais[e]d. Am extreamly obliged 
to all my friends in-the honorable house for their good oppinion of me. And 
this you may depend that I shall use my best Endeavors not to forfeit their 


Esteem. 


As you say, it will not be Profitable. Am sensible it will not to me, 
but these are not times to consider of Triffles in Competion with so grand a 
cause as liberty and on the other hand Slavery. I shall be ready for business 


when ever I receve my orders. 


From Richard Cantwell 
Monday Morning Sept. 1, 1777 


I Rec[eive]d your order to Remove to Middleton [sic] and I am Not 
able to take the Command Being unacquainted with the Duty and in poor 
State of Health and Much fatigued already. The Battalion under My Com- 
mand I must inform you that was out with Me went of[f] yesterday upon 
hearing the Enemy Being in the Neighborhood of Middletown. ‘Their is 
Very few Remaining with me at this Time. You will please to make this 
known to His Honour the president of the State and have some person appoint- 


ed to take the Command of the New Castle Militia. I would waite on you in 


person But am really not able. 
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Wilmington 7th Sept. 1777 


I was favoured with Your’s of the 6th Inst[ant] and knew not till last 
Evening that you wanted a Commissary. I have applied to the Commissary 
General of Issuses for a Confirmation of Mr. Haughey’s Appointment and 
enclose you the same. Immediately on receival of your’s I sent off an Express 
to Naamans where the Boxes of Ammunition were lodged since Wednesday 
last, in order to have them brought for the use of the Militia under your Com- 
mand, agreeable to your desire, by a Waggoner who had been sent there for 
some other Articles a little while before, who had returned about a Mile when 
the Express met him, and cou’d not be prevailed upon to go back again for the 
Ammunition. However, I shall endeavour to procure some Person to go for 
and take the same down to You as speedily as possible. In the meantime I 
shou’d think Collo[nel] Cantwell co’d supply You, to whom I lately sent Six 
Boxes of Cartridges, of which the small Number of Militia from that Battal- 
ion, who have since embodied, can have used but very few. The Field Officers 
of that Battalion complained the Cartridges were too large in general for their 
Arms, but the different Boxes contain different sizes which are not sorted in 
the same Box. ‘The first and second Battalions of this County went imme- 
diately on duty when ordered and were kept strictly thereon until last Wed- 
nesday since which they have been removing their Families stock and Effects 
which lie directly in the apparent Rout of the Enemy. They are now embody- 
ing again and I hope will soon, perhaps this Day, nearly compleat their Bat- 
talion. As the Enemy have called in all their scouting Parties and therefore 
the Neighbourhood where you are stationed being at present free from their 
Ravages, and the Main Body of General Washingtons Army being placed on 
the Eastern Bank of Red Clay Creek, where the whole seem in high Spirits, 
with hopes that General How[e] will there soon give them an Opportunity 
of vanquishing his Army of Plunderers, which by some Intelligence rec[eive]d 
from Deserters was thought might happen very speedily; I imagine may occa- 
sion the two upper Battalions to be ordered to join the main Army. Shou’d 
any thing besides be wanted let me know. No Spirits are given to any of the 
Continental Army or Militia save to some who are ordered on Duties of 
Fatigue, on some special occasions. Pennsylvania has witheld for a consider 
able time past an allowance of a Gill a Day formerly ordered by the Assembly 
of that State to their Militia and I apprehend that perhaps I have already pro- 


*President of the Delaware State, 1776-1777. 
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ceeded full far enough in what I ordered to our Militia, as no Provision what- 
soever has been made by the Legislature for that purpose. No News from the 
Northward lately. 


From Silas Snow 
Duck Creek Neck January 2, 1778 


I now have the pleasure to inform you that my Company, officers in- 
cluded, Consists of about thirty. And I am in great hopes that I shall be able 
to fill it in a Little time. The officers belonging to my Company of Militia 
have all except the Ist Lieutenant Inlisted with me in the Wigg [sic.] Battal- 
ion and are Lending me all the assistance in there [sic.] power to Recrute the 
Company and I have promised to use my endeavour to have them appointed 
officers in this company. I have Received Certaine Inteligence that there is 
one of the trading Vessels Drifting in the Ice by Bumbay [Bombay] Hook and 
that there is Several of the sculkers on the Islands, in consequence of which I 
have appointed my Company to Rendisvous at the smiths shop and shall In- 
deavour this afternoon to get to the Hook, where I Shall Continue as long as 
any thing is to be Done there. I shall be in Dover as soon as I Return from 
the expidetion aforesaid and give you an Account of it. Please to Send me by 
the Bearer 120 Cartridges which with what I have will make 6 Rounds p[e]r 
man. If you have any particular Orders please to Send them by the Bearer. 


From Thomas Collins 
[Duck Creek] Cross Roads Sept. 6, 1777 


I have received from Dover all the Arms that were there, all out of Order, 
some few wants stocks others locks. I have this morning put them in the 
hands of the two Deserters here, which they are at work on, I have sorted out 
those that wants least repair to be done first so that they may be forwarded to 
camp as soon as possible. I hope to have 20 or 30 in a few days fit for service. 
I am likewise Collecting all the private armes in and about this Neighbour- 
hood. I wrote Mr. Banning to Enquire and View the arms you Mentioned 
of McGarmant, he lets me know that he has but four or five and only one fit 
for use. On Examining the Magazine in Dover there was no flints there as 
they was Dilivered out to the Militia, but Mr. Banning has sent me 650 of his 
own flints, which I shall bring with me togeather with the arms. I was about 
to join the Battalion this Day, but am obliged to furnish those two workmen 
with Iron steel and Coal and waiting a few Days shall be Able to bring the 
arms up. I shall do my utmost in Expediting this business and be with you as 
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soon as possible. I now and then start a few men to join their respective Com- 
panies. They have partly got over their first Dreadfull Apprehension of mat- 
ters and begin (some of them) to take shame to themselves and are about to 
come out, some others have not yet returned to their homes since the first 
Alarm. 


From Gunning Bedford 
New Castle Aug. 9, 1778 


On Sunday last I set off from this Place (where I have lately moved to) 
with an Intention of meeting you at Lewis, [sic.] agreeable to Appointment; 
But stoping at the Red-Lyon [inn] I there found a Letter from Mr. Lattimer 
informing me you had declin’d going on that Journey on acco[un]t of the hot 
weather, I therefore return’d. ; 


I see Mr. McKean a few Days agoe, who deliver’d [to] me the Great 
Seal of this State, and desir’d it might be forwarded to you Sir, as soon as pos- 
sible. I now send it per Mr. Booth with the acco[un]t and Copy of a Receit. 
The Price Mr. McKean says he agreed for was £40:0:0 and desires the Receit 
may be forwarded to him by some safe conveyance and soon. I likewise send 
per Booth some Letters etc. for you this being the first Oppertunity of for- 
warding them, since comeing to my Hands. I have no News to send you Sir, 
either from Fleet or Army, as we have hear’d nothing for some Time past. 


From John Dagworthy 
Dagsberry [Sussex County], Sept. 15, 1777 


The situation of affairs is such that it becomes necessary we should have 
the most early Intelligence from the Army, which is the cause of my sending 
this Express. I shall continue to send constantly every day, and hope you will 
give yourself the trouble to dispatch them from time to time, with such ac- 
counts as you may have and may be necessary for us to be acquainted with. 


From Allen McLane 
Philadelphia, April 4, 1781 


I have the Honour to advise your Excell[enc]y that William Thomson 
the, notorious plunder of your shores, is a prisoner in the State of Virginia and 
is held as a subject of the State of Delaware on application to the Governor 
of Virginia he will be Deliver’d up for tryal. 
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From Thomas Rodney* 
Dover July 30th 1776 


Captn. Gordon came with this with intention to accept of being Paymas- 
ter to the Delaware Battalion. I arrived at home yesterday about 12 o’clock 
and found the Whigs in the spirit of permitting the Tories to obtain officers 
in The Flying Camp; they affected to make a stir but only made a point to 
carry three or four young men who seem’d very desirous to go & Captn. J. 
Caldwell. The Tories never discovered this till the Captns. were chose, but 
then were astonished to find Skillington & Manlove were carried so easy, for 
the Whig officers were evidently the majority. ‘The Tories wanted them to 
trick some of their own men but the Whigs were for having them of a piece 
& run them in. While the Electn. was goin on the Comm[ittee] met & went 
in a body to the Court House where (the Election being stoped) the President 
[Governor] read the Declaration of Congress & the Resolution of the House 
of Assembly for the appointments of a Convention each of which received the 
highest approbation of the people in three Huzas. The Committee then went 
in a body back to their room where they sent for a picture of the King of Great 
Britain & made the Drummer of the Infantry bare it before the President, and 
the Committee marched two & two, followed by the Light Infantry in slow 
time with music, round the Square [Dover Green], then forming a circle 
round a fire prepaired in the middle of the Square for that purpose, the presi- 
dent, pronouncing the following committed to the flames viz. “Compelled by 
strong necessity, thus we destroy even the Shadow of that King who refused 
to reign over a free people”. Three Huzas again and the greatest joy in every 
countenance except a few long faces. The Whigs are in the highest spirits 
and are determined to carry the Convention, which I believe they will accom- 
plish. 

I apprehend [Thomas] Collins has not made his return right as he has 
not sent you the dates (as I hear) of the officers commissions. I send you 
Captn. Caldwell’s, and I apprehend they have not classed them right, as the 
Subalterns of the first rank ought to be with the Captns. of the first rank which 
they have not observed, but I thing this is properly with you to settle & upon 
this principle they will be thus: 

1 Captn. Caldwell 2 Captn. Skillington 3 Captn. Manlove 


1 Lieutn. Lowbar 1 Lieutn. Marim 1 Lieutn. Gibbs 
2 Lieutn. Maxwell 2 Coe Gordon 2 Lieutn. Manlove 
Ensign Dill Ensign Lacky Ensign Cahoon 


*Qwned by the Public Archives Commission, Hall of Records, Dover, Del. This letter was 
in response to Caesar Rodney’s famous letter of July 4, 1776, to his brother Thomas, in which he 
told of the passing of Lee’s Resolution for the Declaration of Independence. 
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This is agreeable to their Rank in the Militia. The Tories have been 
talking a ticket and I am just informed that they seem generally to fix on: 


Thos. Collins 
Jno. Cooke 

J. Stout 
Resd[e]n. Bishop 
J. Sykes 

R. Smith 

C. Rodney 

C. Ridgely 

J. Clark 

T. White 


But Doctr. Ridgely publickly declares off, but this 1 take as a manuver -tu 
steer clear of cincur ’till the Day, & thus with the use of your name in the 
mean time to play the same card they did last October, but we shall take care. 
The Committee has adjourned to next Fryday week to inquire into the insur- 
rection here; to take Depositions to be returned to the Convention. The 
Whigs insist on an inquiry. Your opinion in the mean time I think it 1s 
necessary. 


From George Washington to Caesar Rodney and 
Thomas McKean* 


Camp at Cambridge, [Mass.] Aug. 30th, 1775 
Gent[leme]n, 


I endeavored to pay the best attention in my power to your recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Parke, by making him an assistant to the Quarter Master General, 
an office indispensably necessary in discharge of that Important, & trouble- 
some business. I wish it was in my power to provide for more ot the young 
Gentlemen, who, at their own expence, have travelled & now continue here, 
from Pensylvania & elsewhere; but the Congress seems to have put it out of 
their own power to do this, leaving by their Instructions to me, the ultimate 
appointment of all officers as high as a Colonel to the Government in which 
the Regiments originated; the obvious consequence of which is that every 
Commission will be monopolized by these four New England Governments: 
the good policy, & justice of which I submit to your better judgements; burt 


* This letter was lately discovered in a collection at Macalester College Library, St. Paul 
Minnesota, and is now published through their courtesy. 
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should give it as my own opinion, that as the whole Troops are now taken into 
the pay of the United Colonies, the Congress (which I presume will either by 
themselves, or a Committee of their own Body always be sitting) ought to re- 
serve the filling up of all vacancies themselves, in order that Volunteers from 
every Government may have an equal chance of preferment, instead of con- 
fineing all offices to a few Governments to the total exclusion of the rest. I 
have dropt these thoughts by way of hints w[hi]ch you may improve or reject 
as they shall appear to have, or want weight. 


For the Occurrences of the Camp, the State of the Army, &c., I refer to 
my Publick Letters addressed to Mr. Hancock & with great respect, & grati- 
tude for y[’]r good wishes contained in your Letter 


I remain, Gent[leme]n. 


From Rev. Charles Inglis* 
New York, December 26, 1765 


As I believe an account of my Welfare will not be disagreeable to you, 
I snatch a Minute in the greatest hurry to inform you that I arrived in this 
City on Monday last in perfect Health, where I met with a very kind reception. 
Several have inquired after you. 


There is something relative to your Congress that I have heard since I 
came here & you might be fond of knowing. You heard of the general 
Resentment shewn by the Inhabitants of Jersey to Mr. Ogden for his Conduct 
at the Congress. A letter has been written (but not printed) to the People 
of Jersey, excusing Ogden, & reflecting on the Congress, representing it in a 
contemptible Light. The author of the letter is supposed to be W-m L-y-ngst-n 
of this City. The Sons of Liberty only wait for an authentic Copy, duly 
proved & sworn to, when the[y] intend to publish it, & shew that Gentleman 
the Resentment they have discovered to all Abettors of the Stamp Act. Time 
only manifest how just their suspicions are, & if just, what the event will be. 


A vessel sailed from Philadelphia a few hours after my arrival there in 
my way to this place. I had timely notice of this, & by that conveyance I 
wrote to Dr. Burton, & inclosed your Letter to him. Mr. Evans I hear is 
appointed for Glocester in Jersey. I should be very sorry if this were true. 


Please to remember me kindly to Miss Sally Wilson, to Mrs. [ William] 
Killen, & to Mrs. [Thomas] Parke & Family. And be assured you have the 


* ‘ is came to Dover (Delaware) in 1759 as the missionary of tho 
fete Mn ge ead of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Following his wife's 
death in 1764 he accepted a call to Trinity Chureh, New York, where he had just 
arrived at the time of this letter. At the time of the Revolution he went to Nova 
Scotia because of his loyalty to the Crown. ‘hore he became the first Bishop of that 


Province. 
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best Wishes of, Dear Sir, your sincere Friend. Let me hear from you by the 
first opportunity. 


To Thomas Rodney 
Philadelphia, June 20, 1770 


By Miss[tress] Kiscon, I have to tell you I continue in health. My Eye (of 
the deep wound make [sic.] by the Powder) is within a day or two of being 
quite cured up. But the doct[o]r will not yet give me a discharge least he 
may think it necessary to make another application. He tells me he will de- 
termine this week, and if there be no further application I hope you’l see me 
next week. I sent my Fishing Rod by Mr. Thos. Buck, pray take care to 
get it. A few days ago a Veshell [sic.] arrived here, on board of whom Robert 
Montgomery (who married Dorcas Armitage) died. They were in the har- 
bour of Gibralter when he died; they carried him ashore, buried him and then 
proceeded on their Voige here. He was on his Return from Leghorn and 
intended to take a passage from Gibralter to Lisborn [sic.] where he left his 
wife. Yesterday Miss[tress] Sims, Miss Betsey, Mr. and Miss[tress] Wyn- 
koop, Miss Vining and I Dined at Clifton* and spent the day chearfully. We 
have no news in the papers worth mentioning. 


I suppose by this time the Timothy Hay is nearly if not quite fit to cut 
and if the weather has been as favourable there as here you have saved the 
Clover without Rain. Remember me to Sally, and tell her Johnny is in good 
health, and has been often to see me, and indeed much oftener than he did 
see me. 


P.S. I expected to hear from you before now. 


From Thomas McKean** 
Philadelphia, September 19, 1781 


By the advice of Congress I am to inform your Excellency that I have 
just now got private information, that on Sunday last an embarkation of 
about five thousand Troops had actually taken place at New York, on board 
of eighty or ninety Transports which were then ready to sail. All the Troops 
from Long Island, York Island & Staten Island are said to be on Board, 
together with a great number of waggons, horses and light Artillery. Their 
destination is unknown, but supposed to be for the Delaware. My informant 


*“Clifton Hall’, a show place in the west bank of the Schuylkill, bought by Charles 
Cruikshank in 1761. 


**President of Congress. 
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further says, that on the 19th instant (this day) a certain Cornelius Hatfield 
is to set off with despatches for Ld. Cornwallis, in a small decked schooner, 
of the barge or whale-boat construction, carrying a four pounder in the Bow, 
and ten or twelve swivels, and having sixteen oars. 

You will be pleased, Sir, to take the necessary precautions upon this in- 
telligence, and if Cornelius Hatfield should be apprehended, I am to request 
that he may be securely confined & guarded. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing letter Congress have been pleased to 
pass the Resolution, of which you have a copy inclosed. I wish you success 
in the measure recommended, and pray God to keep you and the good People 
of Delaware under his providential care.. 


From William McKennan 
Dover, September 6, 1781 


I have received Orders from his Excellency General Washington, to 
prepare for marching, on the shortest Notice the Troops under my command, 
in consequence of which I have collected the straggling men, and ordered 
Captain Quenouault, Lieut[enan]ts Hyatt and Bennett, to attend in perfect 
Readiness. The officers of this detachment complain much, for want of Money 
to equip themselves. This can be procured by an Order from your Excellency, 
in favor of us. We would not wish to be extravagant in our Request, but can 
assure you, that less than seventy-five Pounds each, will not pay our contracts, 
for clothing and other Articles procured. This sum, we have to request of 
you, as also some to be advanced to the Sergeants, and old Soldiers, who may 
march with us. We can sufficiently reconcile them with 50 or 60 Pounds. I 
have a Prospect of being supplied with cloathing for the Party, by an order 
from his Exc[ellenc]y for that Purpose; but lest I should fail, it may be 
necessary to mention the Articles wanted for their Equipment, which are these, 
Two Hundred Shirts, Two Hundred prs Overalls, One hundred prs shoes, 
and Twenty-six Blankets. Can these Articles be procur’d from the Continen- 
tal Store, I shall acquaint you of it immediately. 


From Henry Lee, Jr. 
Monmouth, [N. J.], July 26, 1780 


Under the resolution of Congress which directs the soldiers in the in- 
dependent regiments to be returned to the credit of such states as they are 
subjects of, I beg leave to pray your Excellency will be pleased to give an 
order in behalf of the officers & soldiers for a supply of necessarys. The resolve 
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of Congress expressly says that they are to be considered as part of the quota 
of your troops & to be treated with perfect equality. I also beg leave to request 
your Excellency will order to me my share of the draughts. 


Fifteen is my proportion. If you do not please to comply with this reasonable 
request founded on the establishment of the army & directed by Congress, I 
must entreat your Excellency will authorize me to withdraw the soldiers in 
my corps, subject to your state & to throw them into the quota of some other 
people. 

It is impossible for officers to perform their duty with alacrity, or soldiers 
to continue faithful to their allegiance, when they know themselves entitled 
to equal attention from their country, & experience no attention. I am so 
confident of your Excellency viewing this claim in its true light that I have 
not the least doubt in meeting with full success. 


From William Polk 
Sussex County [Del.] 16th April 1776 


When I was in Company with you some time ago I was mentioning what 
a disadvantage the Battalion under my Command was put for want of an 
Adjutant, Drum & Fife Majors and that there was no person to be got to act 
in those different capacities with us. At which time you was kind enough to 
tel me that you would take the trouble on you to procure proper persons to 
teach the Battalion & send them down. ‘Therefore, I must take the Liberty 
to intrude on your goodness, and earnestly solicit your Assistance in procuring 
for us a good Adjutant such as you think will Answer the purpose. As the 
State of Affairs appears very alarming and I know not how soon we may be 
call’d into the field of Action and if it should be the case, we shall not be able 
to do you that Honor and ourselves the Credit w[hic]h I should be fond of, 
owing to want of Discipline, and our present situation renders it out of my 
power to procure better Instructions without your favours. Should be glad 
how soon you could send down an Adjutant and favour me with a few lines 
on the occation. 


N.B. I think Mr. Luker will answer us very well if to be got. 


From Richard Smith 
April ye 8th 1776 


I recei[ve]d on the Evening of the 28th of March your order Dated the 
25th of the same month for Convening my Company of Militia in order [to] 
Examine into the Number State & Condition of their Arms and to Make a 
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Return of the same on tuesday the 2d of this Instant which as the Weather 
has turned out is not in my Power to Comply with. Last Saterday was the 
day on which our Company was to Muster But the Rain Prevented their 
Meeting therefore I had no opportunity of Examining their arms and as the 
Weather have Continued Raining & likely to Rain it was out of my Power 
of Convening them on Monday which I Freely would have Done. I have 
ordered the Sargants to Collect them together on thursday Next for the Pur- 
pose af[ore]s[ai]d. From that time I hope to be Reday [sic.] to make a 
Return at any time that you’! think proper to order. 


From James Stevens 
Dover, March the 13th 1776 

I stand informed that Captain Stedham’s Ensign has given up. If so I 
Think I can claim his Birth as a mattor of Right, hee being The first and 
myself the Second Ensign in the Dilaware Battallion. But for fear Justice 
Should Not take Place as party at present seems to Run Very Contradictory 
to Reason or Justice. I Therefore apply to you as one of The Guardians of 
This Disstressed Country, well knowing That your Interest Can procure mee 
That and a much Bettor Station, and shall Rest Satisfyed That you will Do 
it when Ever an Oppertunity serves. I understand allso That There is a 
vacansey in Captain Darby’s Company. I think none worthyer to fill That 
Vacansey than Mr. John Cox who is Recommended by Nine tenths of The 
officers Now at Dover and Therefore Need Not Say more in favour of his 
Abillity Than is said in Recommendation to The honourable House of Assem- 
blymen. All is well at home, and I am your humble sarvant. 


From Robert Bail 
New Castle 20th April 1776 


By the Death of the Lieu[tenan]t McDonough a Vacancy is open for 
an Ensign in the Delaware Battalion (whereof I am Qu[arter] Mas[te]r.). 
From our local Circumstances I am exposed to hard Duty perhaps more than 
any other in my Station, however shou’d be always willing to comply with 
every request of my Officers, which I look upon a Duty not a Merit. By a 
Gentleman from Dover I am informed that an Application is to be made to 
your Hon[ora]ble House for an appointment to that Office by a young Gentle- 
man who has obtained a recommendation while I was absent on Duty, & 
therefore it is impossible I shou’d have the same Chance with him had I been 
personally present, which with the recommendation herewith will sufficiently 
plead in my Favor. If it is the rule to give any other Commission in the 
Province or elsewhere, I shou’d be greatly obliged to you for it. You know 
my Family, therefore shall say no more on that subject. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


R. J. HALL PLEASANTS, vice-president of the Maryland Histori- 
D cal Society, informally addressed the Historical Society of Delaware 
at its annual meeting April 12th on “Early Artists Who Painted in Delaware.” 
Dr. Pleasants’ wide knowledge and humorous appreciation of his subject gave 
great pleasure, despite a few unrehearsed pieces of humor in connection with 
the mechanical showing of his slides. Everything went wrong with the pro- 
jector, except that possibly nothing was shown wrong side up. Dr. Pleasants 
has great good nature. R 


He is the editor of the Maryland Archives; is the author of a monumental 
work on Maryland silver; is the author of Four Late 18th Century Landscape 
Painters, and articles on Joshua Johnston and Justis Engelhardt Kuhn. His 
Survey of Painting in Maryland, and his studies of Maryland artists were 
a great service towards listing Maryland portraits. 


Mrs. Daniel Moore Bates is now absorbed in making a similar portrait 
list for our state. She has done a fine thing in bringing back to Delaware the 
painting of “Mrs. McCall,” a wonderful stiff little figure of Benjamin West’s 
first period. This is now at the Delaware Art Center. Mrs. Bates and a 
Colonial Dames committee are engaged in making a card catalogue; the limi- 
tations are State-owned portraits, not necessarily of Delawareans, painted be- 
fore 1850. She would be glad to have information sent to the Historical So- 
ciety, where the catalogue is on deposit, and would like it in this form, taking 
for example a valuable portrait of which a photograph has just been given: 


Subject Levi Scott, born Odessa Oct. 11, 1802, died Phila. 
July 16, 1882 
Made Bishop of the Methodist Church in 1852; 
went to Africa in 1853. 


Artist Cahill 


Painted At Carlisle, when Levi Scott was principal of the 
Dickinson Grammar School. This was in 1840. 


Size of Canvas 29x 22 
Now Owned by Mrs. S. D. Townsend, 1304 Broom St. 


Remarks (Further information about the subject or the 
artist) 


In this connection, it is interesting to learn that the Historical Society 
of Delaware has just received from Miss Mary A. Simpson of West Chester 
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the portraits of Thomas Carson Hambly, Esq., of Delaware, (1798-1885) 
and his wife, Amelia Eliza Clayton, daughter of Dr. James L. Clayton of 
Bohemia Manor. The portraits are signed J. H. Mifflin, mentioned by Mantle 
Fielding as a Philadelphia portrait painter of 1832. They are well painted 
in the Sully tradition, and a welcome addition to the Society’s collection and 
the Colonial Dames card catalogue. 


An important Delaware imprint has been added to the library at the Old 
Town Hall, The Citizen and Countryman’s Experienced Farrier by J. Mark- 
ham, G. Jefferies, and Discreet Indians. London, printed and Wilmington, 
Re-printed, and Sold by James Adams at his Printing Office, 1764. 


This is the first American edition and an exceedingly rare imprint. 
Dorothy L. Hawkins, in her article “James Adams, the First Printer of Dela- 
ware,” states: ‘The only secular work known to have been printed by Adams 
in 1764, aside from almanacs and official publications, is a work on farriery.” 


At the recent symposium at the University of Delaware May 22nd there 
was some discussion of the name Delaware and when it was first used alone 
for the name of the State, without the use of ‘““Three Lower Counties upon.” 


Among the Milligan Papers recently acquired by the Historical Society 
of Delaware is a letter from John Wooters to Capt. Edmund Cantwell about 
his property from which he was later evicted, Scharf Vol. II, p. 1024. Wooters 
addresses his letter, dated December 28, 1676: 


“This is for the hands of Captin Cantwell in Dillawa if found deliver ths 
I pray you.” 


The well known pamphlet, “Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of 
Delaware to become Rich..... Humbly Submitted to the Legislative Au- 
thority of these Colonies,” by Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia, Printed and 
sold by S. Keimer in Philadelphia, 1725, is another example. 


Perhaps one of the earliest uses of the expression “Down Delaware” ap- 
pears in the Petition of Sundry Inhabitants of the Upper Part of Horekil 
County for the appointment of a Court at St. Jones Creek, as quoted in the 
Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. 
12, page 664: “but alsoe the downe of Deleware beinge in like manner in- 
convenient to these upward parts”... No date, circa 1680. 


The Public Archives Commission is pleased to announce that as an aid 
to scholarly research it has microfilmed the first ten volumes of the Laws of 
Delaware. Many of these volumes are rare and out of print with the result 
that it is impossible for many libraries to obtain them in the original printed 
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form. Other notable microfilm additions, of which the Commission has the 
negative, are the Minutes of Newark Academy, 1783-1947, and the early 
Swedish and English records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The latter records are among the earliest Protestant 
Church records in North America. 


The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New York is sponsoring 
an Annual Historical Essay contest with a cash award of $250 for the best 
essay based on documents, manuscripts or hitherto unpublished material relat- 
ing to a phase of the American Colonial Period between the founding of 
Jamestown in 1607 to the Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775. For further 
details regarding this contest, communicate with the Annual Historical Essay 
Contest Committee; Society of Colonial Wars; 122 East 58th Street; New 
York 22, New York. 


Dover Day on May 1 marked the opening of a campaign under the 
auspices of the Public Archives Commission for a fund of $40,000 to restore 
and adapt the Old Presbyterian Church in Dover for use as a State Museum. 
The Old Church, built in 1790 and one of Delaware’s historic buildings, was 
presented to the State for this purpose. In addition to the proceeds of Dover 
Day, which were donated to this fund by the Dover Garden Club, citizens 
throughout the State are contributing to make this proposed Museum a reality. 


A nation-wide society for collectors of all varieties of manuscripts, docu- 
ments, letters and autographs has been formed. The new group, National 
Society of Autograph Collectors, under the Presidency of Dr. Joseph E. Fields 
of Joliet, Illinois, has for its purpose to encourage the meeting of autograph 
collectors and stimulate and aid them in their various autograph supplies; to 
facilitate the exchange of information and knowledge among collectors and 
scholars. In addition to meetings the Society plans to publish a quarterly 
magazine. ‘Those interested in becoming members should communicate with 
Mr. Robert H. Golden; 655 Bittersweet Place; Chicago 13, Illinois; Treas- 
urer of N. S. A. C. 


New PuBLICcATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


The Anglican Church in Delaware, by Rev. Dr. Nelson W. Rightmyer, 
The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1948, supplies a need that has 
long existed to relate the true and full history of religious activity among the 
early English settlers of the Three Lower Counties on-the-Delaware. Hereto- 
fore, only histories of individual churches or cursory articles on the subject 
existed. Working largely with original sources and correlating his research 
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on Delaware Anglican Churches with facts gleaned from the whole mission- 
ary movement in the American Colonies, Dr. Rightmyer has produced a 
scholarly, well-integrated history of early religious life in Delaware. Volu- 
minous research coupled with careful interpretation has corrected unfounded 
traditions as well as errors which heretofore existed. Dr. Rightmyer has 
rendered an invaluable service to the historiography of Delaware by producing 
a volume which will long stand as the authority on this subject. 


One of the proudest episodes in Delaware’s long history is the State’s 
action in being the first to ratify the Federal Constitution on December Vie 
1787. An honest but somewhat abbreviated account of Delaware’s contri- 
bution to the making and ratifying of the Constitution of the United States 
is told in The Great Rehearsal, by Carl Van Doren and recently published 
by The Viking Press, New York, 1948. 


Chester County Clocks and Their Makers, by Dr. Arthur E. James, 
published by the Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Penna., 
1947, has more than passing interest for many Delawareans. Through careful 
research and interesting presentation the author has written a book which 
will please collectors and scholars alike. Although the boundaries of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania and New Castle County, Delaware are well defined 
they do not prevent the free passage of individuals or their possessions. It 
is therefore not surprising to find one-time Delaware clock makers in Chester 
County and vice versa. If Dr. James did nothing else, we learn from his work 
the whereabouts at certain intervals of Thomas Crow, Charles Canby, John 
Hall, George Jackson, and James Kinkead. This book is an important contri- 
bution to the fund of knowledge regarding early American craftsmen an@ 
their work. 


An interesting genealogy of local interest published recently is Bacon’s 
Adventure, by Herbert Marion Bacon, adapted by Elizabeth Bacon Rodewald. 
printed by The Bankers Press, New York, 1948. This volume of two hundred 
pages traces the origin and descendants of the Bacon and Wood families in 
the vicinity of Greenwich and Bridgeton across the Delaware River in neigh- 
boring New Jersey. Although much of out-of-state connections of these 
families was with Philadelphia, this book will undoubtedly serve as a valuable 
reference work for some allied Delaware families. 


Students of natural history will be interested in the pamphlet, The Com- 
mon Fireflies of Delaware, by Frank A. McDermott, published by the author, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 1948. Mr. McDermott points out that it is his 
purpose in publishing this article to answer some of the questions asked him 
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from time to time about the local fireflies. It seems to this reviewer that he 
has certainly achieved his purpose as he presents technically but clearly a 
wealth of information regarding these heretofore mysterious little insects. 


River of Rogues, by A. R. Beverly-Giddings, published by William 
Morrow & Co., New York, 1948, is described by the author as a Period Ro- 
mance rather than as an historical novel. This is a quick-moving novel, hav- 
ing for its theme the activities of slave kidnappers and thieves on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. It is gratifying that the author selected for his locale 
the Maryland counties which he knows so well and has brought to the notice 
of the reading public the still-existing charm and good living of this part of 
the Country. Those who enjoyed George Alfred Townsend’s The Entailed 
Hat will surely be pleased with this modern counterpart. 


The Annual Report of the Public Archives Commission of the State of 
Delaware for the fiscal year 1946-47 has been distributed and, in addition to 
telling of the work of this Commission, the Report contains lists of accessions 
which will be very helpful to scholars and research workers. This Report 
is available for free distribution upon application to the Public Archives Com- 
mission, Hall of Records, Dover, Delaware. 


The Telephone News for April, published by the Diamond State Tele- 
phone Company and the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, was of 
special interest to Delawareans. The cover was attractively illustrated with 
a picture of the old court house in New Castle as it probably appeared in the 
Colonial Period. There was also an interesting article by Francis J. Gill 
entitled “The Diamond State,” which told something of the historical back- 
ground of our State as well as pointed out present-day accomplishments. The 
whole article was well illustrated with photographs of significant views from 
all parts of Delaware. 


‘ 


A View oF THE Great Cypress SWAMP AT TRuUssEM Ponp 
From a PHotocraPpH, TAKEN A NUMBER OF YEARS Aco, 
Now IN THE Possession OF FRANK Morton Jones. 
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